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Job vii. 16. 7 would not live alway.” 


SH ALL preſent ſome views which 
lead us to think and ſay with Job; 
{ would not live alway. „ 


mY are led to EY Ka the ſtate of 


things around us, from the condition of 
mankind, from the- nature of human en- 
joyments, from difficulty in the duties of 


life, from the remains of ſin, and from che 


0 


death of friends, 


A I. From 
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I. FROM the ſtate of things around us. 
They are ſubject to diſſolution, and are ac- 
tually diſſolving. Every year we behold 
proofs and ſymptoms of this. The flow- 
crs wither, and the corn 1s cut down ; trees 
and ſhrubs, which ſurvive the ſeaſon, yet 


drop their leaves and wear ſymptoms of 
decay ; the mountain oak, which flouriſh- 


ed for ages, now ſtands a blighted trunk, 
inſpiring melancholy. Places renowned 
of old for beauty and defence are known 
to us only by their names and ruins, Here 
and there are ruins of temples where 
our fathers worſhipped. Of Jeruſalem, 
and the temple on Mount Zion, of which 
ſuch- glorious things are ſaid, there is not 
one ſtone left upon another. Babylon the 
Great is fallen. Families, and ſtates, and 
empires, and churches, have their riſe, and 
glory, and decline. The earth itſelf is 


waxing old. The ſun and ſtars and ele- 
ments ſhall at laſt diſſolve, Years as they 


paſs ſpeak to us of the conſummation of 
all things. Liſten to their parting voice. 
| EN In 
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In ſtill but fag language, they ſpeak 

of the Angel who ſhall lift up his hand to ; 
heaven, and ſwear by him that liverh for 
ever and ever, Time ſhall be no mere. ; 


And is it a thing deſirable to live n 
in the diſſolving ſcene, to ſee the "decay of 


ſo many ſeaſons and ſo many generations, | 
| and ſtill eke out a weary life till all be diſ- 3 


| ſolved ? 

. N 

: II. Ws are led to ſay with Job, 7 would Ka 

not live alway from the condition of man- f 
n ind. One generation goeth and another — 

t * cometh, The people are like the waves 

e | * of the ocean; like the leaves of the wood 


d * they paſs away in the blaſt, and other 
d leaves lift their green heads.“ Think, 
oh my brethren, on the age that is paſt., The 
e- | perſons venerable for age and wiſdom, - 
ey to whom we looked up in carly years, 

of have we not alſo ſeen going down t to d the 
ce grave? ; 
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Our fathers where are they? Are 
we greater than our fathers ? Is it 
not meet that we be gathered to them ? 
Gathered to our fathers, not ſcattered and 
loſt in the abyſs of annihilation. Gather- 
ed, not to a foreign land, nor to perſons 
unconnected and unknown, but to our fa- 
thers,. the objects of our firſt and pureſt 
love, whoſe memory is ſtill dear to our 
hearts. Our fathers where are they? Our 
M hearts inquire after them, and ſearch out 
| the place where they be at reſt, and fore- 
bode lying down with them. Why ſhould 
not my countenance be ſad,” faid Nehe- 
miah to the King of Babylon, ſeeing the 
city, the place of my father's ſepulchre, 
llies waſte” The city is endeared by 
5 ? means of that ſacred' memoraal, 


{ 5 | A father's ſepulchre is a ſchool of ; wal- 
: | dom. One conſiders there whence he 
g | came and whither he is going. He reads, 
in humbling and afleQing characters, Duſt 
| © thou art, and to duſt thou ſhalt return.” 
1 He ſays to corruption, Thou art my fa- 


1 . * | l ther. 
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© ther,? The garment of mortality hangs 
looſe upon him. 


LET us change the ſcene. They who 
are in the early ſtages of life through which 
we have paſſed, remind us that our day is 
far ſpent. 


We are attached to thoſe who ſucceed 
us in the world; whoſe attention and 
chearfulneſs and ſtrength, engage and de- 
light and aſſiſt us; and whom perhaps we 
might otherwiſe envy and grudge a little, 
even this tranſient poſſeſſion. Parents are 
attached by inſtinCt ; their image is re- 
newed and their memory embalmed by 
children. While you learn from them 


your paſſing ſtate, you are led by attach- 


ment to transfer the world to them, and to 
rejoice in their joy. 


From this the young will probably loox 
forward, and think of a time when they 


ſhall 
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ſhall ſee us who now occupy the world 
laid in the grave, and another generation | 
ariſe, Your deſire of ſeeing many days is 
natural; and if you add a deſire of ſer- 
ving God, and of teaching wiſdom to the 
| ſucceeding race, may your deſires be ac- 
compliſhed. Still it is meet to warn you 
that the morning of life is often clouded 
with pain, and darkened with the ſha Ic 
of death. To warnings of mortality the 
ears and hearts of the young open. I have 
ſeen their reſignation whilſt the hour drew 
nigh, I often ſee you, at the burial of the 
dead, ſtanding round the grave with looks 
of thoughtful earneſt attention, You 
think it is a cold and dark and lonely 
houſe. Gladly would I then announce 
immortality, and preſent to your - mind's 
eye this corruptible putting on incorruption, 
and hear you alſo ing with Job, / would 
not live alway. 


III. Ws are led to this from the nature 
of human enjoyments, Human enjoy- 
ments 
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ments indeed there are, nor does our Fa- 
ther grant them with a ſparing hand ; for 
he remembers that we are duſt, In in- 


fancy agreeable ſenſations ſpring from 


nouriſhment and care. In the days of our 
youth every thing that is new, or beauti- 


ful, or great, delights the imagination. 


As we advance in life, affeQtion and friend- 
ſhip and love are ſources of peculiar and 
ſweet enjoyment; it is enhanced by hope, 
and our. ignorance of the evil to come. 
Employments which call forth our powers 


to exerciſe, money which purchaſeth all 


things, and a good name, are the,comforts 
of riper years, Many of us know from 


experience that they are fluQtuating, and 
that the memory of our early joys is all of 


them that remains. There is indeed a 
melancholy pleaſure in remembering them. 
The old love to talk of former days, and 
to tell us they were better than theſe : 
There is a predilection for the ſcenes of 
childhood and youth ; they recall the ſmi- 


ling countenance and the careleſs heart : 
Our 
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Our carly friends are endeared by many 
pleaſing remembrances: The mournful re- 
membrance of a firſt love long ago in the 

duſt is preferred to any preſent pleaſure. 


In old age the ſenſes decay, the memory 


fails, the fire of imagination is extinguiſh- 
ed, every year invades ſome faculty, we 
are at beſt ſupportable to our friends and 
at laſt a burden. The ſources of enjoy- 
ment are gradually dried up; to live al- 
way would be to ſurvive them all. 


_ Human enjoyments not only fade and 
decay; they are often blaſted in the bud or 

the bloſſom. The moſt of men hay: met 
with diſappointment in the purſuit of ſome 
favourite object of deſire. We ſeldom ve 
long without ſomething to allay our hap- 
pineſs, to tell us we are men, and that man 
is born to trouble. Job's ſad and ſudden 
reverſe of fortune is a remembrancer to the 


happy. 
; Beſide 
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Beſide the real diſappointments and evils 
of life, there are imaginary evils. Some 
have hours of deep and awful melancholy. 
Darkneſs overſpreads the ſoul. All earth- 
ly enjoyments loſe their reliſh, The ordi- 
nary cares of life are a burden. Even 
friends diſpleaſe. There is an appetite for 
retirement, for the lodging place of a way- 
faring man in the wilderneſs; to ſit alone, 
and liſten to the howling wind, and ſee 
the leaves falling, and muſe on the end of 
man. With difficulty we are dragged to 
the duties of life, and fulfill as an hireling 
our day. The ſoul is ſtruggling to break 
through the miſt of human things, to 
know . their emptineſs, to know itſelf, to 
know its large capacity for happineſs which 
God alone can fill, — 


THERE is a time of life with every 
thinking perſon, when he looks no more 
forward to worldly objects of deſire, when 
he leaves theſe things behind, and medi- 

B tates 
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tates the evening of his day. Age, faid 


a pious old man, 


age is the moſt buſy 
period of human life, but its tranſactions 
* are not with men.” Commune with 
your own heart, on the dangers you have 
eſcaped, and the duties you have fulfilled, 
The ſeaſon of inexperience and paſſion is 
paſt; thank God if it has paſſed with in- 
nocence. Think on the mercies of ſo long 
a life, and take up ſongs of praiſe. Culti- 
vate the fruits of the ſpirit ; faith, and 
hope, and love. Theſe flouriſh in the win- 
ter of life; they are rooted in the ſoul, 
and the decay of theſe bodies and the diſ- 
ſolution of this world cannot deſtroy them; 
they ſhall ſoon. be tranſplanted into the 
garden of God, and watered with the ri- 
ver of pleaſure, and ſpring up into eternal 
life. Every root of bitterneſs ſhall then 
be plucked up, and no enemy ſhall ſow his 


tares any more. 


IV. WE 
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IV. We are led to think and fay with 
job, © I would not live alway,” from dif- 
ficulty in the duties of life. 8 


Favourable circumſtances often attend 
our entrance into the world. The vigour 


of youth, the pleaſure of novelty, conſcious 
dignity from acting a part, pleaſant con- 
nections that are formed, countenance and 
encouragement and applauſe ; theſe recon- 


cile and attach us to our duty, they NOS 


the power of habit. 


By and by, difficulties ariſe which gra- 
dually reconcile us to our change. The 
honeſt labourer, who earns his bread with 
the ſweat of his brow, has found his reſt 
ſweet, and his bread pleaſant, and the te- 
ſtimony of his conſcience a continual feaſt : 
But he has likewiſe found, from wearineſs 
and pain, from the hardſhips of poverty, 
perhaps of oppreſſion, that his labour 1s 
part of the curſe on fallen man: He thinks 


with comfort of a new heaven and a new 


earth, 


earth, where there is no more curſe. It 
is ſometimes difficult to fulfill the demands 
of juſtice : then a Chriſtian redoubles in- 
duſtry, denies himſelf, accepts alms, does 
every thing hard and humbling rather than 
be unjuſt: It is not his leaſt conſolation 
that the time is ſhort. Even in a high ſta- 
tion honours are apt to fade and cares to 
multiply. It was the prayer of Moſes, the 
lawgiver and prince of Iſrael, © Kill me, 
I pray thee, if I have found grace in thy 
* ſight.” 5 


The detail of human affairs and duties 
muſt be attended to and fulfilled; the plea- 
ſures and honours of the world muſt to a 
certain degree intereſt and elevate, and the 
evils of it depreſs us; but the conſcious 
ſoul often riſes above them, and anticipates 
a more exalted exerciſe. In childhood we 
buſied ourſelves with imitations of the 
works of men; and if any accident befel 
them we were diſtreſſed and wept: We 


now think that theſe were trifles, and we 


ſhall 
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ſhall one day think the ſame of every 
worldly care. 


V. WE would not hve alway from the 
remains of ſin. | 


When a Chriſtian firſt gives his heart to 
God, and ſees the beauty of holineſs, and 
feels devout joy, he ſays in the ardour of 
his love, I will keep all thy commandments. 
Even after temptation has prevailed, and 
made him taſte the bitterneſs of remorſe, 


he reſolves upon new obedience with re- 

| doubled ardour ; he knows good and evil, 

: and he will never return to folly. Expe- 

> rience has at laſt convinced him that hu- 

g man reſolution is weak, that the heart is 

| deceitful, that fin is wedded to mortality. 

e The paſt makes him tremble for the future; 

- and even aſſures him that temptation will 

el return, and mingle all his days on earth | | 
1 with penitential ſorrow, His comfort is, = 
„ | that with God there is mercy, that Chriſt 


1 - . died 
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YH died for the remiſſion of fin, that the Spi- 
El rit is promiſed to thoſe who aſk. His 
comfort is, that he grows in grace, that the 
love of fin is mortified, that the remains of 
it excite him to prayer and watchfulneſs, 
that death will put an end to temptation ; 
then his comfort and joy will be full. 
Happy day ! which will conclude this 
mingled ſcene, when the heart ſhall no 
more be toſſed with paſſions, when the 
power of evil habits ſhall be broken, when 
I ſhall fin no more, 


VI. THE death of friends makes us ſay 
with Job, I would not live alway, 


Friendſhip ſweetens life ; but the courſe 
of human affection is often interrupted, is 
often varied, is gften embittered. In your 
father's houſe the heart is at eaſe a little, 
it flows out in pure and ſweet affection to 
your parents; happy in*their love and pro- 
| tection, free from pain and guilt and the 
| thought 


— 
it 
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thought of to-morrow, you give yourſelf 
to joy, and think it is good to be here. 


The death of a parent is often the firſt ſad 


ſtroke. The bright ſcene vaniſhes, Plea- 
ſure is ſhut out. Your firſt ſorrow is a 


| ſacred ſeaſon; ſacred to affectionate re- 


membrance, to devout reſignation, to the 
faith of immortality. Sober thoughts re- 
volve on the part you have to act. In re- 
turning to the world you feel yourſelf. a 
ranger, and caſt your cares on God, and 
think of heaven as your Father's houle, 


Youth ſeldom paſſes without the death 
of a young friend. Death is brought near, 
for we grew up together. Many pleaſing 
hopes are laid in duſt. From the grave of 


a friend even the path of virtue appears 


dark and lonely. 


The happieſt union on earth muſt be 
diſſolved, and the love of life diſſolves with 
it, | .. 1 


3 
Parents 
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Parents often ſurvive their children, and 
refuſe to be comforted becauſe they are 


not. 


A beautiful view of Providence opens. 
That which conſtitutes our greateſt felicity 
on earth makes us moſt willing to depart. 
The friends of our youth have failed. 
Such friendſhips are not formed any more. 
Affection is gradually transferred to the 
world of ſpirits. We are ſtrangers who 
have ſojourned long in a foreign land, and 
have the near proſpect of returning home. 
The hour of departure riſes on the ſoul, 
for we are going to a land peopled with our 
fathers, and our kindred, and the friends 
of our youth. The heart ſwells at times 
with the ſadly pleaſing remembrance of the 
dead. Awake and ſing ye that ſleep in 
* duſt, your dew 1s as the dew of herbs.” 
At times we overpaſs by faith the bounds 
of mortality, and penetrate within the veil, 
Our ſpirits mingle with theirs. 
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1 Timothy ii. 1. INTERCESSIONS, 


NTERCESSIONS have an effect 


on ſocial virtue. 


PRAYER for our country is a mean 
of loving it. The Pſalmiſt concludes. 
his prayer for Jeruſalem with this reſolu- 
tion, I will ſeek thy good. Love to the 
public, when exalted by prayer, diſcovers 
itſelf in generous ſentiment and heroic 
virtue ; the voice of intereſt, of pleaſure, 
and of every ſelfiſh paſſion, is put to ſi- 
lence ; the lover of truth, and of his coun- 
try, is ready in their cauſe to ſacrifice what- 
ever is deſirable and dear. Forgive 
their fin, ſaid Moſes, when he inter- 

„ ceded 


ceded for Iſrael, © forgive their fin, I pray 
© thee, or blot me out of the book which 
© thou haſt written, _ Eſther, when her 
people were devoted, conſecrated three 
days to prayer; after which I will go in 
* unto the king, which 1s not accarding to 
* the law, and if I periſh, I periſh.* Judas 
Maccabeus, in the day of national cala- 
mity, retained in the Wilderneſs, and che- 
riſhed by prayer, love to his country and 
reverence for her laws: His example ani- 
mated a few friends: By repeated ſucceſ- 
ſes they greatly multiplied : Fighting with 
their hands, and praving unto God with 
their hearts, they waxed valiant, out of 
weakneſs were made flrong, and turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens. 


While war and rumours of war prevail, 
a relation to the public, concern for its in- 
tereſts, and compaſhon for human miſery, 
are felt. Theſe feelings are expreſſed in 


interceſſion and ſupplication. We con- 
template the Almighty in his righteous 
SR | _ Judgments, 


VW EPI 
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judgments, correcting a luxurious ſelfiſh 
ſpirit, humbling the pride of wealth, rank, 
and dominion, calling forth the generous 
and active and ſympathiſing virtues. By 


faith we ſee the cloud diſſolve. e the 
ra of man ſhall praiſe thee.” | 


Abrabem'es inte wehen for Sedben © 


not avert the impending judgment; but 
he felt a generous concern for human na- 
ture; he enjoyed communion with God, 


and entered into the plan of his providence 
in ſhowing favour to the wicked for the 


ſake of the righteous. Inſtead of a care- 
leſs indiffetence and cold inſenſibility, he 
looked toward Sodom, pondering the ways 


of God. I will. ing of judgment and of © 


mercy ; to thee, O Lord, will Iſing. 


Tus Cnurcir of CHRIST is an- object 


more liberal and extenſive than our native 


land, and attracts more powerfully the pray- 
ers of Chriſtians. Thy kingdom come. Thy 


will 
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will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
We feel ourſelves the ſubjects of a king- 
dom not of this world, and every child of 
God our fellow- citizen. We feel an union 


of ſpiritual intereſts, and privileges, and 


hopes. Zeal paſſes from the brighteſt 
temporal object, and fixes on righteouſ- 
neſs, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 


In praying for the church, it is of con- 
ſequence to know for what we pray. Pu- 
blic ſpirit, when miſguided, violates the 
laws, and a miſguided zeal for the church 
of Chriſt violates. his law of love. The 
church of Chriſt is not limited by any par- 
ticular form, of worſhip, or government, or 
belief ; it comprehends all who love the 
Lord Jeſus in ſincerity. Our external con- 
ſtitution, like the fabric in which we wor- 
ſhip, will fall into decay, and the form will 
be changed; but the reign of Chriſt is in 
the hearts of men So long as the ſun and 
moon endure, a ſeed {hall ſerve him, 


While 


While devout love extends to Chri- 
ſtians of every denomination, we con- 
template Providence in the different ways 
of thinking among men. Theſe call 
forth the exerciſe of reaſon, and lead to 
the diſcovery of truth. They kindle a. 
zeal for truth, which made Paul aflert and 
vindicate, in oppoſition to Peter, the liber- 
ty wherewith Chriſt has made us free. 
; From the days of Paul many able aſſertors 
of Chriſtian liberty have ariſen, Tyranny 


: over the human underſtanding. has been 
a reſiſted even unto blood; and, after the 
0 ſtruggle of ages, the air of liberty is breath- 
1 ed again. We behold abounding ſects as 


q lo many pledges of the right of private 
judgment—a ſacred right, which it is the 


2 glory of this nation and of this age to Ne. 
Na ſpect. | 

I 95 
0 There is indeed a dark fide. Strife 
1d and violence ſometimes mingle. This is a 


memorial of human frailty, Deſire ſprings 
If forward to the reſt that remains. We 
le EY look 
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look up to God, who ſtills the noiſe of the 
waves, and the tumults of the people, and 
trace the operations of his providence. 
Diviſions, which were formed in anger and 
ſtained with blood, redound to the increaſe 
of knowledge and forbearance. Time 
moderates the fierceneſs of wrath. Prin- 
ciple is reſpected, and miſtakes are pardon- 
ed. The multitude of ſects abates their D 
animoſity. They are drawn together a- 
gain by the bond of love, and at laſt con- 
clude, that to fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments, 15 the Whole \ fy man. EY 


Ry 


In praying for all men, we remember 
that they are brethren ; that we ſhall ſleep 
rogether in the duſt; that we are fellow= 
travellers to a land where ſtrife and con- 
tention, anger and debate, pride and hypo- 


criſy, ſhall prevail no more. We join our 
prayers and praiſes with thoſe who fear 
God and work righteouſneſs, of every na- 
tion, and kindred, and language. Let the 

Zin people 


f 
| 
| 
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people praiſe thee, O Lord ; let af tbe people | 


f 


praiſe thee. - 


WHILE prayers for the public weal are 
offered up, there is often, it muſt be own- 
ed, a liſtleſs indifference i in our aſſemblies. 
Whether it be that the object is too great, 
or that the ſameneſs tires, or that our me- 
thod be defective, or that human laws ac- 
cord not with the ſpirit of prayer, or that 
love to the public and zeal for religion be 
indeed waxing cold, or whatever elſe be 
the cauſe, the effect is viſible. I ſhall, 
therefore, proſecute the argument in more 


particular and familiar inſtances. 


INTERCESSION improves. and regulates 
parental love.” Can a mother forget her 
ſucking child, compaſſed about with dan- 
gers by night and by day, the leaſt of 


which may deſtroy ? Can ſhe better ex- 
preſs her compattion, and enſure the ſuc- 


ceſs 


— 
* 


rer 
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ceſs and comfort of her own care and 
watchfulneſs, than by committing her child 


to the Keeper of Iſrael, who ſlumbers not 


nor ſleeps ? 


Youth is the ſeaſon of temptation. While 
Job's children were feaſting, -* he offered 
© burnt-offerings, according to the num- 
ber of them all; for Job ſaid, It may be 
© my children have ſinned.” Interceſſion 
directs parental love, not to the wealth, 
and beauty, and worldly honour, but ra- 
ther to the innocence and piety of chil- 
dren. as 

Many of our young men go abroad, e- 
ſpecially in war. To parents the hour of 
ſeparation is dark : They follow their chil- 
dren in devout affection, through ſcenes of 
manifold danger and temptation. Reſt re- 
turns to their ſouls in committing their 
children to God, who is the confidence of 


. all the ends of the earth, and of them that 


are afar off upon the ſea. 5 
Even 


en 
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Even in the caſe of a' degenerate child, 
hope is cheriſhed by communion with Him 
who waiteth to be gracious, 


The affectionate ſupplication of parents 
may prove a mean of reclaiming the pro- 
digal. In a ſolitary hour he will per- 
haps reflect on their unmerited affection, 
liſten to the voice of nature, and meditate 
a return to virtue. Theſe reflections, it is 
true, are ſwept away in the next exceſs of 
riot: They will recur however, and make 
a deep impreſſion, ſo ſoon as diſeaſe, or 
want, or impriſonment has brought him 
to himſelf. Beginning in good earneſt to 
relent, and to think if any mean of re- 
conciliation be yet in his power; he is 
not a little encouraged by the devout con- 
cern of his parents. If they be earneſt to 
obtain forgiveneſs from God, they them- 
ſelves will not with- hold forgiveneſs. ; 


OLE Taz 
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Tur prayer which little children are 
taught to put up for their father and mo- 
ther, may be conſidered as the beginning 
of piety and filial love, and a mean of un- 
folding them. 


Objections have indeed been made to 
the teaching of piety to children, and a 
well known writer on education has con— 


| demned it. In a queſtion of this kind, pa- 
By — rents will judge for themſelves ; but, in 
| forming a judgment, they might inquire, 
5 if there be inſtinctive regards to a heaven- 
| ly as well as to earthly parents; if a taſte 
1 ; for devotion, as well as for propriety and 
"BY elegance, may improve by culture; if ear- 
. i ly impreſſions of piety be apt to recur after 
Si youthful diſſipation had ſeemed to efface 
1 | | them ; and if they, who do not remember 
+ 1 | | r Creator in the days of their youth, be 
I likely ever to remember him. They might 
Bil | inquire what this meaneth, ſuffer little 


| Bit children to come unto me; and what this 
5 promiſe 
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promiſe meaneth, they thut ſeek me early 


ſhall find me. 


Affection deſcends, and love to parents 
is not ſo eaſily retained as love to children. 
Moſt of the paſſions ſubſide with age, and the 
laſt human paſſion which warms the heart, 
is love to children. The young are agi- 
tated with new connections and purſuits 
which obſtruct the returns of filial love. 
Prayer for parents might in ſome meaſure 
remove theſe obſtructions. Even in fo- 
reign lands, and amidſt buzy ſcenes, the 
heart would melt at times with the remem- 
brance of aged parents, and yield many 
ſoothing acknowledgments of that debt of 
love which they ſtill owe. : 


The prayers of parents with and for 
their children, have an effect on filial love. 
© I bleſs the Lord,” ſaid Mr Flavel, for 
© a religious tender father, who often 
* poured out his ſoul to God for me. This 
© ſtock of prayers and bleſſings I eſteem 

| above 
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1 © above the faireſt inheritance on earth. 
„ 00 With one who is apt to reflect and feel, 
„ the remembrance of many prayers which 
Y pious parents offered up, is a touching re- 
membrance, and draws to virtue. Shall 1 
trouble their reſt by departing from inno- 


- 
** 


| 1 | cence ? Shall I fruſtrate the laſt ſtrong de- 
1 | fire of their parting ſpirits ? Can I doubt 
. 5 | that the favour of God extends to the chil- 
_ dren of his worſhippers ? From the day 
| | that they forſook me, his favour hath com- 
q "I paſſed me about, it flill encompaſleth me. 
1 | In this train of thought, ancient affection 
L i x revives, the force of example is felt, and 
| | N | the ſweetneſs of promiſe, and the power 
4 of prayer. 
il Ft Tux prayers of huſband and wife for 
1 F each other, tend to ſtrengthen and ſweeten 


their union. Aﬀection may decline, it 
17 may be interrupted by ſallies of unguarded 
18 paſſion, it may be ſoured by peeviſhnels, 
Theſe evils might be prevemed by praying 

1 
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for each other. When they call to mind, 
in the preſence of God, the relation by 
which they are united, and the duties which 


belong to it; they feel an indiſpenſible o- 


bligation to fulfil them. Every neglect is 
perceived to be wrong ; infidelity is thought 
of with horrour, as a violation of the oath 
of God, and the utter extinction of dome- 


ſtic peace. A ſenſe of duty is brought in 


to the aid of affection by prayer; nor is 
there a likelier method to revive affection, 
and re-eſtabliſh kind offices upon their true 

foundation. 


If the yoke be unequal, prayer is a re- 
ſource to the believer. A believing wife 
who meets with unkindneſs, where ſhe 
looked for love and had reaſon to expect 

t, ſilently takes up her croſs, intercedes 
we him who can change the heart, and 
overcomes evil with good. The trial may 
be lengthened out, but prayer opens the 
deſigns of providence. Your way is hedged - 


with thorns, but they are planted by a fa- 


ther's 
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ther's hand. Great is the reward of meek» 
neſs and patience, of prayers and tears, of 
humble ſilent deſpiſed virtue. = 


FRIENDSHIP is ſuſtained and elevated 
by mutual interceſſion. Prayer for an ab- 
ſent friend revives ancient affection with a 
pleaſing warmth. It unites us as it were in 
the preſence of that Being who ſees at once 
the thoughts of every heart. We antici- 
pate an everlaſting union in his preſence, 
and are animated in the way that leads to 


it. 


It ſupports and encourages a good man 
in the ways of goodneſs, to think that his 
friends intereſt themſelves in the conti- 
nuance and progreſs of his virtue, that 
they are inſtant with God in his behalf. 
If he ever falls from innocence, he has this 
mournful conſolation, that the friends of 
virtue weep with him ; that their ſuppli- 
cations aſcend with his for pardon and re- 
conciliation, 


- 
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* 


conciliation, for redoubled watchfulneſs 
and zeal ; that the ſtain on his chriſtian 


profeſſion may be eh off, and the yound 


in his conſcience healed. 


Supplication for a brother overtaken in 
a fault, conveys this caution to the ſup- 
plicant, let him that thinketh he flandeth, 
take heed left he fall. 


Txt prayers of a miniſter for the people 
to whom he miniſters, lead to tenderneſs 
and condeſcenſion, They ſubdue. pride, 
impatience, and languor in the work of 
the miniſtry, His ſoul is ſtirred up with 
the elevating thought that he is a fellow- 
worker together with God. Faul's prayer 
for the Epheſians is a pattern; I bow my 
* knee to the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
* Chriſt, that he would grant you, accord= 
ing to the riches of his grace, to be ftreng= 


* thened with might by his Spirit in the in- 


* ner man, that Chriſt may dwell in your 
* hearts 
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* hearts by faith; that ye being rooted and 
grounded in his love, may be able to 
* comprehend with all ſaints what 1s the 
* breadth and length and height and depth, 
© and to know the love of Chriſt, which 
* paſſeth knowledge; that ye might be fill- 
* ed with all the fullneſs of God,” In the 
progreſs of this prayer the apoſtle warms, 
and glows, and labours for adequate lan- 
guage; his own ſoul is filled with all that 
fullneſs. This is a natural effect of inter- 
ceſſion. In the moments of communion 
with God, divine love is ſhed abroad in the 
heart of the worſhipper, it is reflected on 
thoſe that are dear to him, and expands in 
devout benevolence, To this: exerciſe the 
Creator Em annexed OR. 


The delipti indeed is tranſient; and they 


who would protract it often fall into an 
uneaſy ſtate of mind, to which darkneſs, 


deſertion, and other mournful names are gi- 
ven. If you would eſcape from that un- 
wy me,” mingle active virtue with piety, 


| i and 
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and to your prayers for others add labours 


of love. 

Tux interceſſion of IEs us, the apoſtle 
1 and high prieſt of our profeſſion, is one 
4 of the many particulars in which the doc- 
; trine of mediation correſponds to human 
2 nature. He prayed for his diſciples in the 
— ; 

4 hour of temptation, and in the hour of 
8 ſorrow. It is a ſtanding conſolation to his 
x friends, that we have an advocate with the 
i Father even Jeſus Chriſt the righteous. 
1 It is a bond of union with Jeſus, and a 
"= pledge of the continuance of his love. It 
e sa new and living way by which we have 


'- MW boldneſs to draw near to God. x 


PRAYER for the afflicted moulds the 
heart into' a ferious frame. We think on 
the worth and the uncertainty of health, 
and view our life on earth as a pilgrimage. 


PE 
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Biſhop Butler obſerves, that, compaſ- 


ſion is added to the general principle of 


benevolence, to give it a ſpecial bias to 
the miſerable, with a view to prevent or 
alleviate miſery.” Agreeably to this, it may 
be further obſerved, that thoſe who pray for 
others, feel themſelves particularly intereſted 
in the cauſe of the afflicted, and are diſpo- 
ſed to pray earneſtly for them. This may 


be conſidered, as an additional proviſion for 


the exerciſe of good offices, toward thoſe 
who ſtand moſt in need of them. 9 5451 


For the good offices which prayer in- 
ſpires, a reward is provided in the prayers 
of thoſe who receive them. It is natural 
for one who is deeply injured to cry unto 
the Lord againſt his oppreſſor; and when 
delivered, to pray for his deliverer. The 


Lord requite you, is a common expreſſion 
of pratitude with thoſe who can make no 


other requital : It is one of the caſes where 
a tendency to interceſſion is felt. To the 
malevolent it is an alarming thought, that 

| the 
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the cry of thoſe whom he has injured is 
entering into the ear of God; but the 
humane think with pleaſure, that prayers 

for them are riſing up as incenſe from the 
hearts of thoſe whom they have inſtructed, 
and relieved, and comforted, This pleaſure 
is a reward ſuited to the frame of devout 
benevolence. 


Even when we have it not in our power 
to give any conſiderable relief, it ſtill yields 
ſome comfort to the afflicted to ſhare the 
ſympathy of thoſe around them; it is com- 
fort to have the burden of their afflictions, 
the ſecret workings of their ſoul unfolded, 
and expreſſed in prayer by a tender-heart- 
ed Chriſtian, 


Prayers for the ſick are enjoined in ſerip- 
ture, and it goes with the current of the 
heart to offer them. When a friend is ſick 
of an incurable diſeaſe, and our friendſhip 
cannot make the cup paſs from him; we 
lift up our ſouls in prayer to the God of 
all conſolation, Importunity, which ſome 

; have 
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have cenſured, but which Chriſt enjoins, 
is then felt to be a dictate of the heart, as 
well as of the goſpel. Fervent ſupplication 
begets a juſt ſenſe of ſpiritual good things. 
As the fire of devotion burns, we ſet our 
hearts on the favour of God, and feel that 
happineſs depends upon it. Fervid deſires 
toward God, moderate every worldly de- 
fire. Our ſouls return to their reſt, If 
this be the tendency of fervent prayer, the 
objection againſt fervour is removed. If 
{till it hall be called enthuſiaſm, there is 
nothing in a word. If an elevation of 


mind above this world, if a generous love 


whoſe bands affliction cannot looſe, if a 
ſenſe of the real permanent intereſts of hu- 
man nature and ardent aſpirations after 
them—if this be enthuſiaſm, it is yet an 
enthuſiaſm which every good man loves to 
feel, in which he rejoices, yea and will 
rejoice. 


The afflicted are diſpoſed in their turn to 


ain for thoſe who ſympathiſe with and 


miniſter 


ers and the ſpeCtators. 
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miniſter to them. When one is ſick unto 
death, thoſe who are dear to him natural- 
ly ruſh into the mind, and he as naturally 
commends them to God, and commits: 
them to his providential care. A dying 
man ſeems nearer to God; his prayers 
make a deep impreſhon on children and 
friends, and perhaps on enemies when he 
prays God to forgive them. Euſebius tells 
of a martyr who obtained an hour's reſpite, 
and employed it in prayer, ſupplication, 
and giving of thanks for all men. He re- 
membered thoſe who were known and dear 
to him; he prayed for Chriſtians, and 
Jews, and Gentiles ; for the Emperor, by 
whoſe edict he {uffered, for the execution- 


\ 


There is an elevation and dignity in the 
prayers of a dying Chriſtian. His own 
afllition is loſt in a generous concern for 
others, He was never more a citizen of 
the world, and never more zealous for 


the intereſts of truth and virtue. So far 
from 


 SERMONCE 


from renouncing his attachments here, he 
yields his heart to all the fervour and 
tenderneſs of love. Love was the pre- 
vailing affection of his life, and he utters 
his laſt breath in prayers for his brethren. 
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Rev. i. 17. 18. And when I faw him, 1 
fell at his feet as dead : and he laid his 
right hand upon me, ſaying unto me, Fear 
not; I am the firſt and the laſt; I am he 
that liveth and was dead; and behold 1 
am alive forevermore, amen ; and have 


the keys of hell and of death. 


W HE N IT jaw him I fell at his feet 

as dead. It is John who ſpeaks, 
the diſciple whom Jeſus loved. He was 
in the Spirit on the Lord's day, and heard 
behind him a great voice as of a trumpet ; 
and being turned he ſaw one like unto the 


Son of man, clothed with a garment down 


” * 
— rere 2 —— — 


to the foot, and girt about with a golden 
girdle; his eyes were as a flame of fire, 
| | out 
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out of his mouth went a ſharp two-edged 


ſword, and his countenance was as the ſun 
ſhineth in his ſtrength. Such was the glo- 
rious and terrible majeſty which John be- 
held : but amidft the glory and the terror 
he perceived a likeneſs to the Son of man, 
to that amiable and tender friend with 
whom he once enjoyed the ſweet inter- 
courſe of love, and who was ſtill the ob- 
ject of his affectionate and devout remem- 
brance. The appearance of ſuch a friend, 
after a long ſeparation, overpowered this 
tender-hearted diſciple; he could not ſup- 
port the awe and the joy; he fell at his 
feet as dead. 


He laid his right hand upon me; an act 
of kind and careful attention; and ſaid 


unto me, Fear not; I am the firſt and the 
laſt ; the Word that was in the beginning, 
the everlaſting Father. Fear not: I whom 
you now behoid in majeſty and beauty am 
indeed he who was dead, whom you ſaw 
crucified; and am alive, of whoſe reſur- 
rection 
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tection you was a joyful witneſs z whom 
you ſaw aſcend into heaven, where I live 
forevermore, Though you be till in a 
ſtate expoſed to ſin and to death, fear not, 
I have the keys of hell and of death. Thus 
he raiſed up and comforted his beloved diſ- 
ciple, and thus he comforts all who love 
him; | : 


Even the friends of Jeſus behold his 
glory with awe. Trembling mingles with 
their joy, Their hearts melt at times with 
the manifeſtations of his love, and they 
fall at his feet as it were dead, For fuch 
are theſe words of comfort, Fear not. 


I am the firſt and the laſt. He is the 
firſt born of every creature. By. him the 
worlds were made. Unto him all power 
in heaven and in earth is committed. His 
adminiftration is planned by wiſdom, ſup- 
ported by power, animated by love; and 
you are the ſubjects of it. Of his king- 
dom there ſhall be no end. | 


F Fear 
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Tear not, I am he which was dead, 
This, Chriſtians, is the great object of our 
faith, that Chriſt died for our ſins accor- 
ding to the ſcriptures. It is the ſource of 
conſolation to the guilty. To thoſe who 
labour and are heavy laden with the pow- 
er and the guilt of ſn, his language is, 
Fear not; I am he which was dead, 
© whoſe blood was ſhed for the remiſſion 


© of fin, who ſuffered to ſanctify the 


* people.” His death was not only an a- 
tonement for the guilt of ſin, but alſo a 


deliverance from its power and dominion, 


a purification from its pollution and defile- 
ment. By the croſs of Chrift the world is. 
crucified to us, and we unto the world; 


the fleſh is crucifted with its affections and 


luſts ; there we learn patience, we learn 
humility, we learn generous diſintereſted 
love. Among motives to holineſs, the 
croſs of Chriſt excels : we are invited 
by other confiderations, but we are drawn 


by love; other motives perſuade and en- 


Sage, 


nin '- 4 
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gage, but dying love has a conſtraining in- 
fluence. 2 | 14 


Fear not, I am alive. If Chriſt be not 
riſen, our preaching is vain, and your 
faith is vain. But it was impoſſible for 
him to be holden by death; he had power 
to lay down his life, and to take it again. 
Hear the words of a faithful and true wit- 
neſs. * Behold there was a great earth- 
* quake, for the angel of the Lord deſcend- 
© ed from heaven, and rolled back the 
* ſtone from the door of the ſepulchre, 
* and fat upon it ; his countenance was 
like lightning, and his raiment white as 
* ſnow; and for fear of him the keepers 
* did ſhake and became as dead men. But 
the Angel ſaid to the women, Fear not 
ye, I know that ye ſeek Jeſus which was 
* crucified ; he is not here, he is riſen.” 
Behold him awakening to life, proving 
himſelf to be the Son of God with power, 

bringing 


bringing in the dawn of everlaſting day. 


N So often as your faith begins to fail, and 
k fear ſprings up at the melancholy view of 
1 death and the grave and corruption; re- 
member that Chriſt is riſen, that he is the 
reſurrection and the life, and becauſe he 
lives ye ſhall live alſo. This is a plain 
and ſure foundation of our hope, * which 
hope we have as an anchor of the ſoul ſure 
J and ſtedfaſt, and which entereth into that 
1 within the veil, whither the forerunner is 
| for us entered, even Jeſus,” 
i | TrarT doubts and fears may never re- 
; 1 turn, I live for evermore, Henceforth he 
9 6 is beyond the power of death. God hath 
ö | put all his enemies under his feet. For 
1 the ſuffering of death he is crowned with 
i glory and honour, and ſeated on his Fa- 
. 0 8 ther's throne, and lives and reigns for ever, 
| He ever lives to make intercefſion for us. 


Glorious and cxalted as he is, the intereſts 
if of his people arc ſtill dear to him. Ye are 
1 ; ; 

„ | | | they 


„„ . . 
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they who have continued with me in my 
temptation, and 1 appoint unto you king dom: 
ven as my Father hath appointed unto me; 
that ye may eat and drink at mv table in my 
kingdom. How doubts and fears and 
diſcouragements diminiſh in our eye, when 
we are admitted to a temporary commu- 


nion here below, and his banner over us is 


love ! and how will they all diſappear, 
when we are admitted to the upper houſe, 


to that table which will not be drawn, and 5 


eat and drink with Jeſus—eat of the fruit 
of the tree of life, and drink from thoſe 
rivers of pleaſure that are at God's right 
hand. | 75 


We are yet in the Wilderneſs. The laſt 


ſtage of this pilgrimage is through the vale 
of death, We eye with reluQance that 
dark vale, and ſhrink back at the ſwellings 


of Jordan. Fear not, I have the keys of 


death. He opens, and no man can ſhut. 
The 


uke xzii. 30. 
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The ſea ſhall render up the dead that are 
in it, and death and hell the dead that are 
in them. At the brightneſs of his coming 
this corruptible ſhall put on incorruption. 
Where then are thy fears of death, O be- 
liever? What though theſe bodies bend 
with years, and our ſenſes decay, and the 


earthly houſe of this tabernacle be diſſol- 


ved? What though we be ſeparated from 


thoſe who love us, with whom we are 


connected by ancient and tender ties 
though death take from mine eyes the 
friend of my youth, my companion in la- 
bour, my adviſer in ſtraits, my ſolace in 
adverſity; though I accompany the re- 
mains of what he was, and lay them in the 
duſt. In that mournful hour, how con- 
ſoling this thought, The keys of death 
* are in my Saviour's hand.“ Mourn, 
Chriſtians, for departed friends, but mourn 
not even as others which have no hope. 
Think not that your friends are loſt. 
Think it not a vain thing to have culti- 
vated kind affections, and virtuous friend- 

1 
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ſhip, and holy love, toward thoſe who are 
gone before. How ſmall a moment has 
yet to paſs, and we all aſſemble in the 
world of ſpirits! He ſeems for a moment 
to forſake you, but with everlaſting mer- 
cies will he gather and unite you, 


I SHALL conclude this diſcourſe on the 
conſolations of Jeſus with a ſhort applica- 
tion; firſt, to thoſe who feel them; ſe- 
condly, to thoſe who at preſent feel them 
not. 


We congratulate thoſe who feel Joy in 
believing. It is joy which paſſeth human 
underſtanding, which the world cannot 
give nor take away, which remains though 
the world be diſſolved. Let ſuch be ex- 
horted to prize and to improve their com- 
forts. Maintain that ſacred joyful fellow 
ſhip with the Father and with the Son by 
{elt-denial, by deadneſs to the world, by 
keeping at an awful diſtance from every 

carnal 
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calls of juſtice and humanity; for one 
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carnal and corrupt affection. Seeing God 
Has Jpoken peace to your ſouls, return not 
again any more unto folly. 


Beware of ſelf.deceit in thoſe pious and 
devout emotions. Think not that the 
whole of religion conſiſts in them. They 
are rather to be conſidered as refreſnments 
and cordials by the way; that our hearts 
faint not, that our faith fail not, that we 
do not forget our native country in this 
foreign land; that having found the ſtream 
ſo ſweet, we may long to drink at the 
fountain. But thoſe devout pleaſures are 
to be ſuſpected when they make you fret- 
ful and peeviſh, and apt to loſe your tem- 
per when they are interrupted, even by the 


fruit of the Spirit is meekneſs: they are to 
be ſuſpected when they make you ſour and 
moroſe, baniſhing chearfulneſs from your 
countenance and your heart; for another 
fruit of the Spirit is joy: they are to be 
ſuſpected when you forget good works; 
for 
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the brethren : they are greatly to be ſu- 
ſpeed when you begin to value your- 


{elves and to deſpiſe others, on account of 


theſe experiences and attainments ; for 
then ſpiritual pride has entered —ſpiritual 
pride, of all the diſeaſes of the ſoul the moſt 
dangerous, the moſt hopeleſs. 


I AM now to addreſs thoſe from whom 
the comforts of devotion are withdrawn; 
who do not feel the pleaſing ſenſe of God's 
loving kindneſs which they once felt, and 
which cauſed their hearts to rejoice. Let 


ſuch inquire &ligently, whether they have 


forfeited thoſe joys by any wicked action 


or corrupt affection. If this be the caſe, 


the only way to comfort is through ſincere 


repentance and humility. Joy is ſown, 


but it is to the righteous, and gladneſs to 
the upright in heart. There may likewiſe 
be ſome whoſe hearts do not reproach them 
with wilful diſobedience, who yet feel a 
| G coldneſs 


for another fruit of the Spirit is love to 


+. 
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coldneſs of affection and deadneſs in the 
things of God; they deſire to walk in the 
ways of wiſdom, but the bright proſpe& 
ſeldom opens. For the fake of ſuch I ob- 


ſe ve, that the meltings of affection and 


the flames of love are indeed delightful; 
to the upright they ſweeten the trials of 
life, and yield a foretaſte of the reſt that 
remains; but they do not conſtitute piety: 
they depend in part on the bodily frame, 
and they may paſs through minds that are 


ſtrangers to virtue: but this it the love of 


God that ye keep his commandments. If 
your hearts do not condemn you of wilful 
diſobedience or infidelity, you may have 
confidence towards God, and proceed in 
the way of uprightneſs. Though the way 
be at preſent ſtrait, though it be not ſtrew- 
ed with flowers nor watered with comforts, 
though you travel under cloud and behold 
not the ſun nor the ſtars, though it be not 
with you as in months paſt, when the can- 
dle of the Lord ſhined upon you; fear 
not, go on in the way of duty and ſub- 

miſſion, 


LY 
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miſſion, fill truſt in God, he will not ſuf- 
fer his faithfulneſs to fail, you ſhall yet 
have good cauſe to praiſe him. An affec- 
tionate mother loves not her child the leſs, 
that in due time ſhe weans him from the 
breaſt, and perhaps makes it bitter to his 
taſte: our heavenly Parent nouriſhes with 
the breaſts of conſolation * ſuch as are babes 
in Chriſt; but when they are advanced 
farther in the divine life, their meat and 
drink is to do their Father's will. Obe⸗ 
dience may be difficult without outward 
honour or inward comfort ; it is the more 
difintereſted and pure, the more acceptable 
to your heavenly Father, It is eaſy to 
thew regard to a friend by eating at his 


table, and rejoicing in his feaſts, and par- 


taking the communications of his love ; 
but friendſhip is better tried and aſcertain- 
ed by acts of ſelf-denial. It is eaſy to fol- 
low Jeſus and profeſs love, while he is 
multiplying loaves and fiſhes, and turning 

water 


* Iſaiah Ixvi. 7. 
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water into wine; but love and diſcipleſhip 


14 are better aſcertained by receiving his hard 
I 1 - . . « . 0 . 
11 ſayings, and continuing with him in his 


i! temptation. Fear not, Chriſtian, though 
N the comforts of devotion be for a while 
. withdrawn ; it is for the trial of your faith 
i [ and love. Hold on in the way of duty 
14} and ſubmiſſion. In due time the day will 
[ dawn, and the day-ſtar ariſe in your heart, 
and the ſhadows which now ſurround you 
will flee away. 


I: 
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Prov. xiv. 10. The heart knoweth his own 


| bitterneſs, and a flranger intermeddleth 
not with his joy. | 


— 


ow. f 


OR the truth of this I may W to 


your own experience. 


Look back on the ſources of joy and 
bitterneſs which opened in early years. 


Review the deep impreſſions that have 


; ſince been made upon your heart. They 
are a ſucceſſion of joys and ſorrows, flow- 
ing from different ſources at the different 


periods of life; all of them ſenſibly and 


deeply felt at their ſeveral periods, 


This 
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This review will correct the dictates of 
preſent feeling. If at preſent you be over- 
whelmed with ſorrow, your mind dark, 
gloomy, ominous, repelling every pleaſant 
thought; you are ready to deny thoſe joys 
which are aſcribed to the heart. If you be 


happy, you have of courſe forgotten your 


ſorrows, and fondly imagine they will re- 


turn no more. 


Would you chooſe to live over again the 
part of your life which is paſt? Let me afk 
this queſtion of you who boaſt of unmixed 
joy. Would you become an infant of days, 
liable to pains and wants, unable to expreſs 
them? Would you again undergo the diſ- 
cipline of childhood and youth ? Could 
you bear the thought of ſuffering a ſecond 
time, deſire, diſappointment, melancholy, 
remorſe | ? The repetition of former Joys 
were a poor Dy HO a 


Is there any body with whom you would 
exchange circumſtances? You wiſh per- 
haps 
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haps for the riches of one, for the health 
of another, for the good name of a third; 
but is there any one with whom you would 
exchange entirely? Let the man of ſorrows 
put this queſtion to himſelf. 


Theſe inquiries aſſiſt one to diſcern the 
truth of the proverb in his own caſe. The 
following obſervations will tend to :ſhew 


that thoſe joys and that bitterneſs are known 


to every human, heart. 


AFFECTIONS and paſſions are interwo- 


ven in our frame. Gratification is joyful, 
and diſappointment bitter, 


The diſtinguiſhed virtues of a child give 
unutterable joy to parents, his miſconduct 


and miſery wound their ſpirits: in like 
manner a child is affected by the approba- 
tion or diſapprobation of parents, by their 


happineſs or diſtreſs, with ſenſations of joy 


or of bitterneſs to which his own heart a- 
lone 
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lone is conſcious. In the intercourſe of 
friends there is mutual confidence and com- 
placence. In love, there are amiable qua- 


. lities and endearing actions known only to 


the lovers; there are things offenſive and 
galling and full of bitterneſs, which to every 
body elſe ſeem things indifferent. From 
ſhame, improprieties trifling in themſelves 


and but little regarded, make us bluſh at 


heart, and the memory of them often re- 
news our bluſhes. 


THERE is in moſt minds ſome one paſ- 
ſion ſtronger than the reſt, which is of con- 
ſequence a more copious ſource of joy and 
bitterneſs, 

To the miſer every new acquiſition and 
even proſpects of gain give joy; and many 


are his pangs and fears, ſleepleſs nights and 
hours of carefulneſs, to fence what he has 
got and to repair his loſſes, Proſpects of 
power and honour kindle an ambitious 

mind, 
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mind, check and diſappointment throw 
damps upon it. A vain man feels ſatisfac- 
tion in the compliments however indirect 
and flattery however groſs that are offered 
to him, the diſapprobation and ſatire of 
ever © fool wring his heart. One whoſe 
ruling principle is benevolence has no ſmall 
joy in the relief, the comfort, the Happi- 
neſs which are the fruits of it; and ſome- 
times even that amiable pridfiple's 18 embits | 
tered by ingratitude. | e 


TuzRE are intereſting times when atten- 
tion is turned inward, and fixed on the ſe⸗ 
eret workings of the ſoul. 5 


In youth we lay plans and form expec- 
tations of ſucceſs and pleaſure beyond the 
condition of humanity. There is a tem- 
porary joy in thoſe delufive proſpects; and © 
bitter drops fall on the heart as we are > gra- 
dually undeceived and diſappointed, | 
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When a young man ſteps forth into the 
world, he cannot help being anxious about 


his firſt appearance, about the character he 


is to have with his neighbours, with his 
own conſcience, with Almighty God; and 
it is meet that he ſhould be anxious. 


Affluence when attained baniſhes many 


diſquieting thoughts, A ſenſe of indepen- 


dence raiſes. the mind above every thing 
mean, the path of honour may be trod, 
and kind affections cheriſhed. You are 
conſcious however that an independent for- 
tune,, or what you once looked upon as 
ſuch, has not anſwered your expectations 
to the full. Imaginary wants, headſtrong 
deſires, and keen reſentments diſquiet the 
rich. From the ſummit of human happi- 
neſs, you view the uncertainty of human 
things and tremble. This night thy ſoul 
may be * of thee. Z 

The "FT of adverſity needs. not be 
told, but where is comfort ? When a rich 

man 
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man falls he has many friends, A man 18 
regarded and pitied in proportion to the 
character which he held and the height 
from whence he has fallen. When an ob- 
ject ſo ſtriking is preſented to the rich as 
one of their own rank brought low by ad- 
verſity, they are forward to relieve. It is 
humbling to accept of relief, Bur more ſo 


to be negleQted. SS 


Under irretrievable misfortune, it is ſome 
comfort to have the countenance of friends, 
and to meet with general ſympathy: Theſe 
ſuſtain the mind under the firſt ſhock; and 
by the time that ſympathy and attention 
have ſublided, cuſtom ſuſtains * 


% 
E 


Misfortunes often come in a train, mu- 
tually rendering each other more ſad and 
comfortleſs. The mind hardens itſelf in 
ſorrow, finds comfort in pouring it out, * 


in the hope of better days. 


When 
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When the bitterneſs of death approach - 
es, the ſympathy of friends is exquiſite, and 
the feelings of devotion are a balance to 
thoſe of nature. In the laſt agony, death 
itſelf is longed for, and beheld with def- 
* joy. 


FROM the day we are born to the day 
; we die, there is an invariable inſeparable 
mixture of pain and pleaſure. A woman 
when ſhe is in travail hath forrow becauſe 
her hour is come; but as fam as ſhe is deli- 
vered, ſhe remembreth no more her ſorrow, 
for jay that a man child is born, When you 
finiſh a laborious work, or recover from dit 
eaſe, or eſcape an imminent danger which 
filled you with fearful apprehenſions; there 
are few moments of your life more joyful. 
Joy, when it riſes to excels, evaporates ; 
. exceſſive mirth leaves you ſpiritleſs, even in 
the madft of laughter the heart is forrow- 
ful. At parting with friends, the thought 
of being ſeparated from the endearments 


of 


* 
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of friendſhip, perhaps for ever, ſinks the 
hearty there is a ſatisfaction my in diſco- 


$45 +4333] 


we e love, 284 in hs hope of 5 remem- 
bered. Abroad one is preſented with the 
pleaſures of 1 imagination; but he finds that 
a particular frame of mind, cafily diſcom- 
poſed, is neceſſary for enjoying them. | At 
meeting with our friends again, ancient af- 
fection rekindles in the heart with a plea- 
ſing warmth, and ſcarcely have we yielded 
to joy, when the remembrance awakes of 
ſome mutual friend with whom we ſhall 
meet no more. The memory of joys chat 
are paſt is pleaſing and mournful, the me- 
mory of ſorrows that are paſt mournful 
and pleaſant. The proſpect of future joy 
is obſcured by the intervening period, and 
ſo is the proſpect of future afffiction. 


| CONSCIENCE gives bitterneſs which the 
heart only knows, and joy with which a 
ſtranger doth not intermeddle. 
En Remorſe 
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| Remorſe is the cup off with without 


1841 mixture, the wormwood and the gall. It 
1 tiints innocent and annihilates guilty plez- 


ſure. 


1 An approving conſcience adds pleaſure 
i | | | to every act of piety, benevolence, and ſelf 
i ji denial: nor is it only in the immediate acts 
"bY of virtue that we feel the influence of an 
5 approving conſcience ; we feel it through 
the whole of life, inſpiring ſerenity, brigh- 
tening every gloomy hour, diſarming ad- 
verſity diſeaſe and death, giving a reliſh 
to innocent pleaſure, and raiſing the mind 
to pleaſures for which we could otherwiſe 
have no reliſh, i our hearts condemn us 

not, then have We ee towards 5 God. 
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THE SECOND PART. 


LET us now inquire into the deſigns. 
of Providence in that bitterneſs which the 
heart only knows, and thoſe joys with 
which a ſtranger doth not intermeddle. I 
hall mention ſuch as are obvious and prac- 
tical, as point out at once the wiſdom of 
God and the path of our duty, 
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In a ſtate of trial it requires attention — 
to act well. Feelings known only to our- 
ſelves command attention. While my hap- 5 
pineſs and miſery depend in a great mea- 
ſure upon others, I do as they deſire me. 
When in the progreſs of the mind joys and 
ſorrows ſpring up'known only to mine own 
heart, I hrood over them in ſecret and con- 
ider what they mean. Finding a lawn 
| my 
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my mind enforced by rewards and puniſh- 
ments, I reſolve to obey it. When others 
would drag me into a courſe which that 
law condemns; I will reſiſt, and be guided 
by the feelings of mine own heart, 1 
now perceive the difference betwixt being 


thought happy and being really ſo. Ap- 
plauſe may dazzle the mind, but ſelf ap- 


probation 1s effential to happineſs: it may 


be enjoyed in the obſcureſt ſtation:  obſcu« 


rity and even reproach are ſupportable 
when ſuffered for conſcience ſake. Thus 


our inward joys and ſorrows have a ten- 


dency to make us recolle& ourſelves, and 
regulate our conduct with a view to the 
molt ſubſtantial and laſting good. 


Here let me put you in mind, with re- 
gard to this and the following obſervations, 
and every obſervation of final cauies; that 
they may be juſt and well founded though 
they do not hold in every caſe. Though 


many be thoughtleſs and inconſiderate, their 


ſecret bitterneſs and joy - notwithſtanding, 
| 5 _ 
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yet if thoſe feelings have 2 tendency to 
make us think, to correct our prejudices, 


and to direct us to ſolid joy; it is a pre- 


ſumption that ſuch were the dad of 
Providence. 


ATTENTION to the joy and bitternefa 
of the heart aſſiſts us in forming juſt no- 
tions of human life. It brings down high 
hopes of unmixed joy, and moderates our 
exceſſive fear of the evils that may befall 
us; it ſuggeſts what we may reaſonably 


lay our account with both of happineſs and 


miſery in this life. In vain would. you 
perſuade the young, who wanton all their 


hours in frolic and gaiety, and who think 


t3-morrow ſhall be as this day and more a- 
bundant ; that the ſcene will change, that 


their minds ere long will bend to care, that 


they ſhall one day taſte of ſorrow : in vain 


do you preach the example of others who. 


were once as gay and frolieſome, and as little 


ſeſpieious of a change. They muſt learn 
1 fram 


hs 1 as 
— — er — 


— 
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9 from their own proper experience, be tired 
if bi a of frivolous purſuits, diſappointed in ſan- 
i! i | guine hopes, and meet with perplexity 
131 where they did not expect it; their own 
| 1 wiſdom and fortitude muſt be put to the 
1 trial: nor is it enough to have met with 
. l theſe things, we mult conſider and reaſon 
9 i upon them; and judge of our future life 
1 


from what has already befallen us. In fo 
doing we are gradually delivered from the 
froth and petulance of youth, from extra- 
vagant projects and unmanly fears; we 
aſſume a ſteadineſs of temper; we know 
the beſt and the worſt, and are prepared. 


— 


Br knowing the bitterneſs and joys of | 
the heart and their ſeveral ſources in hu- 
man nature, we are enabled to think juſt- a 
ly of others, to correct opinions that are 
founded on ſuperficial circumſtances by a 
view of what paſſes within. To think : 
juſtly of others is of uſe in converſation : 
and in every kind of ſocial intercourſe : its , 


moſt 
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moſt important uſes are to prevent us on 
the one hand from envying, and on the o- 
ther from deſpiſing our neighbour, to re- 
concile and attach us to our own condi- 
tion. > 8 TA 


You may be ready upon firſt thought to 
envy thoſe whoſe time is at their own diſ- 
poſal. But they are often reduced to tri- 
vial paſtimes, and to the languor of inac- 
tion, Slander, gaming, drunkenneſs, and 
wantonneſs are called in by turns. Theſe 
pleaſures diminiſh by repetition. The con- 
ſcious mind is fretted in the midſt of them. 


Do you envy a neighbour who is raiſed 
from his own to a higher ſphere, who fre- 
quents the company of great men and re- 
ceives viſits from them? Bur you know 
none of the inward perplexities in altering 
one's ſphere of life, you know not the an- 
xieties and mortifications in retaining fa- 
vour, how many ways he debaſes himſelf, 
how often he gives up practices and opi- 

: „„ nions 


3 
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nions which he once held ſacred, and what 
remorſe he ſuffers, 


Are you who live at eaſe in your poſſeſ- 
ſions ready to deſpiſe a poor man, becauſe 
he labours, and fares ill, and is excluded 
from the honours of this life ? But he a- 
ſpires to glory and virtue; he earns hread 
by honeſt labour, daily bleſſes God, and 
ſubmits to his will without murmuring. 
Ceaſe to deſpiſe him, pity his hardſhips, re- 
ſpect his virtue. | 


It is meet that the hardſhips we perceive 
in the condition of others both above and 
below us ſhould reconcile us to our own, 


We find that it is eaſter for us to bear our 


own than any other, that there is a fit neſs 
in the proportion of joy and bitterneſs aſ- 
ſigned to each, that there is all the reaſon 
which can be for contentment in ſuch 2 
ſtate as the preſent, 


THI 
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Tue bitterneſs and joy of the heart are 
bonds of natural affection and of friend · 
ſhip. 


Parents hear with undiſſembled concern 
whatever lies heavy on the minds of their 
children, and enter into their ſecret joys. 
The alleviation of grief and enhancement 
of joy by communion, are bonds of recipro - 
cal affection. 


When you have acceſs to an intimate 
friend, you can more eaſily conceal your 
doubts and perplexities from every body 
elſe. You can check the overflowings of 
joy, which vanity perhaps has ſwelled to 
the brim, A friend will hear with plea- 
ture your real merit, he will allow for your 
ſelf partiality, and adviſe FORO in the Pere 
of meekneſs. 


The confidential intercourſe of friend- 
ſhip is ſalutary and ſoothing. When diſ- 
content, an extravagant project, or conſci- 

| ous 
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it. In the preſence of one to whom we 


go but unto God, who knows the heart, 
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ous folly hang upon the mind; they fret 
and rankle it till we can prevail on our- 
ſelves to diſeloſe the matter: the very diſ- 
cloſing it takes off part of the weight, and 
often the ſympathy advice and good hu- 
mour of a friend are ſufficient to remove 


can impart 'forrow and give way to tears, 
the heart is eaſed. 3 


-» THERE are feelings both ſweet and bit- 


| 

ter too ſtrong for utterance. Theſe lead 
to devotion, cots "26 
| | 5 t 
When the ſhadow of death is changed 
into the morning; the heart feels joy un- h 
utterable, aſcends in holy gratitude, and f 
communicates , with the fountain of joy. Wl © 
On the other hand when the ſoul is caſt b 
down, when neighbours are prejudiced a- 
gainſt us and we have no friend, when our It 


complaint 1s unutterable—to whom can we 
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and will not deſpiſe the prayer of the deſti- 
tute ? If there be conſolation in diſburden- 
ing our minds to a friend or father, it is 
unmixed and full in pouring. out the heart 
before our Father in heaven. He upbraid- 
eth not. He changeth not. His mercies 
endure for ever, they are upon them that 
fear him. 


On the whole, you have heard the bit- 
terneſs and joy of the heart illuſtrated, in 
the paſſions of our nature, in the changes 
of fortune to which we are liable, and in 
the operation of conſcience. You have 
heard how theſe ſecret joys and ſorrows 
have a tendency to make us think, and 
form juſt notions of human life both in 
ourſelves and in others, how they become 
bonds of friendſhip and natural affection, 


and when deeper and more ſerious lead 
the mind to God. | 
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Gal. v. 21. DRUNKENNESS. 


HERE are intimations in our con- 

ſtitution of the evil of drunkenneſs, 
Theſe co-operate with a ſenſe of duty in 
recommending and enforcing ſobriety. 


Leet us inquire whence it is that fo many, 

notwithſtariding theſe intimations, do vio- 
lence to themſelves ; and how the evil may 
be remedied. oo = 


The young are aſhamed to refuſe, and 
do violence to themſelves that they may 
<> comply 
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comply with others. Let ſuch withdraw 
for a little and think. Self- preſervation is 
the firſt law of your nature. It is manly 
to preſerve inviolate the faculties of a man. 
It is falſe ſhame to be aſhamed of virtue. 
Your own heart ' condemns the 1rreſolute 
mean compliance. In the bitterneſs of re- 
morſe, you reſolve to defy the faſhion and 
ridicule of the world, to defy every temp- 


tation, 


The dictates of remorſe are not of them- 
ſelves ſufficient. It may abate before temp- 
tation returns. Weigh the reſolution you 
have taken, calmly and attentively. 


Attend to the power of habit. Though 
you have an averſion at preſent, habit may 
overcome it. Love contracted to what was 
at firſt diſagreeable is often the moſt vio- 
lent. The love of ſtrong drink though 
ſeldom or never contracted without pre- 
ceding averſion, at laſt prevails againſt na- 


tural and moral obligations. Every act of 
K drunken- 
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drunkenneſs is a ſtep toward that deſperate 
ſtate. 


The progreſs indeed is imperceptible, 
and the effect of a ſingle aa fo compara- 
tively ſmall as to lay a foundation for felf- 
deceit. An extenſive view will undeceive 
you. Look back on the years of innocence 
and virtuous ſenſibility; did you not then 
think it impoſſible for any temptation to 
carry you the length you have already 
gone, to which. you proceeded by degrees, 
and over the enormity of which cuſtom 
has thrown a veil? Loox on the unhappy 
man who is chained to intemperance : the 
time was when he thought himſelf inca- 


pable of that ignoble ſervitude. 


This ew the danger of yielding even 
in one inftapce, and the fallacy of thoſe 
arguments by which you are follicited to 
iadulge for once. The arguments, even 
upon the principle of thoſe who uſe them; 
ate 
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are abſurd, Is it not abſurd to expreſs joy 
for the birth of an heir, for the marriage 
of a daughter, for the return of a friend, 
for another year added to life, for victory; 
by incapacitating the mind for joy} 


Habit enfeebles your power of reſiſting. 
For every time you comply with drunken 
companions, it. is a degree the harder for 
you to reſiſt, The progreſs of habit in this 
view may be illuſtrated, by what happens 
in a ſingle act of drunkenneſs, where you 
ſee in miniature the more general and ef- 
fectual progreſs of habit. A ſober minded 
young man is in the firſt inſtance averſe, 
nor is it without many arguments, and much 
intreaty, and ſome degree of force, that he 
is drawn. As he liſtens and yields and 
ſnothers his reluctance, reaſon and con- 
ſcience gradually forſake him. He comes 
to reliſh the ſophiſtry and ſongs of the 
drunkard. He finds in them an apology 
for exceſs, His ſenſe of propriety is ſu- 

ipended, 
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| ſures of the virtuous. 
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ſpended. His eyes behold range women, 


and His heart utters perverſe things. 


The temptations to be met with from 
companions deſerve particular attention 
when you reſolve againſt intemperance, 
There is a malignity in vice which prompts 
the guilty to envy and corrupt the plea- 
This is nowhere 
more remarkable than in drunkenneſs, be- 
cauſe companions are in ſome ſort neceſſa- 
ry. While remorſe is felt, it is a conſola- 
tion to have partners in guilt; and when 
ebriety ſuſpends remorſe, partners enhance 
the giddy joy. They even think it ſtrange 
that you run not with them to the ſame 
exceſs of riot, nor yield to arguments 


which appear ſo good to their diſtempered 


reaſon. . 
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TAKE a view of thoſe arguments that 
they may not ſurpriſe you unaware. 


TEE firſt and ſtrongeſt is that drinking 
is ſocial. The effect of drink upon the ſocial _ 
feelings 1s not to be denied ; and ſo long 
as it takes place without impairing health 
or reaſon, without waſting your time or 
hurting your circumſtances, without un- 
bridling the tongue or expoſing you to any 
temptation; it may be enjoyed with inno- 
cence. Through many ways does the ſocial 
tendency of drinking miſlead young men. 
If a little wine comforts and chears the 
heart, and calls forth ſocial affections, they 
are ready to conclude that much wine will 


do ſo in a higher degree: intoxication has 
fits of. exceſſive fondneſs which ſeem to 
favour their concluſion, 


The affection which wine excites is tran- - 
ſitory. When the turbulence of blood and 
_ ſpirits 
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ſpirits has ſubſided, the love and courage 
and open-heartedneſs ſubſide apace, If any 


1 one imagines that the impreſſion may re- 
main and be of uſe, he needs only to re- 
fleck that exceſſive drinking is followed by 
ſelf-condemnation, and he who is out of 
123138 humour with himſelf can hardly retain his 
18: | affection for others. If a faint impreſſion 
bf did remain, its moſt probable effect would 
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. be the repetition of guilt. 

N „ | How melancholy is it to reflect, that your 
| | mutual love depends, for its exerciſe and 
17 ; \ continuance, on the troubling of the ſpirits; 
: f | | that ſeparation, diſeaſe, or poverty may 
i {| __diffolve it! Shall we account that love vir- 
„ [18 tuous and praiſe-worthy which can only be 
. had in wine, which is confined to the riot— 


'ous, which ſhrinks at the appearance of 
diftreſs and poverty, diftreſs and poverty 
which nouriſh virtuous love? 
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The genuine fruits of love are ſympathy, 
advice, reproof, and aid. Think which of 
theſe is the effect of drunken friendſhips. 
They ſeldom pretend to any but the laſt, 
and dignify ſquandering with the name of 
generolity. Inſtances of real generoſity a- 
mong them are rare. Mark the unhappy 
victim to intemperance, and behold his lat- 


ter end, —In poverty forſaken, and in death 


forgotten, 


They waſte what would enable them 
to be generous. Purchaſing coſtly 1iquors 
to intoxicate themſelves and others is their 
open-heartedneſs. It is parting with mo— 
ney indeed; but after you have parted 
with all, there is not one reflection that 
ſavours of comfort; no eye to pity you, 
no heart to bleſs you, no prayer of the 
poor, the fatherleſs, the afflicted in your 
behalf; there is no ſoundneſs within you. 


REVIEW 
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Review the argument. Judge if that 


1 affection is to be rated high which is raiſed 

1 | 1 by ſuch exceptionable means, which riſes 

4 [i upon the ruins of reaſon, which is baniſh- 

1 Fr | ed by remorſe, which never returns bur 

IF i |. with intemperance, which is beſtowed only 

þ 10 0 on fellow-drunkards, and withdrawn in 

| io the day of their calamity. | 

4 It is faſhionable to drink freely. This is 

1 another argument by which drunkenneſs is 

N [i | recommended, and it comes with weight 

1 upon the ſhame-faced. Pleaſure they could 

[| | reſiſt, but they cannot bear to be remark- 

| 0 4 ed as ſingular. After repelling other weak 

[! | i arguments they often yield to this. 

[ it The empire of faſhion is over things in- 

F T1. different. When it invades morality we 

. [| | ought to reſiſt. Difficulties in reſiſtiog are | 

[| 10 trials of virtue. You muſt aſſume a firm- 
1 1 neſs which will be termed obſtinate. | 8 
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Avoid the companions whom you can- 
not reſiſt. Whatever advantages and plea- 
ſures you forego, they are far inferior to 
health and innocence. Sober companions 
may be found. It is no loſs for a young 
man to be ſometimes alone, exerciſing and 
improving his reaſon. 


I have gone on the ſuppoſition that in- 
temperance is faſhionable ; and if it be ſo 
in ſome degree, if our country be infamous 


for this vice among the nations, let young 
men be ſober-minded, and wipe away the 


3 2 


reproach. 


The faſhion however is by no means ge- 
| neral. The bulk of reſpectable and diſtin- 
guiſhed men are and muſt be ſober. Let 
thoſe who are under the power of ſhame 
attend to this. There are patterns of ſo- 
briety every way eminent. Good example 
has more influence than bad upon a heart 


not yet corrupted, for virtue has an advo- 
cate 
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cate there which recommends and endears 
the pattern. Bad example may drag the 
timid mind along, but it drags a reluctant 
victim, 


DRINKING, they alledge, introduces you 
to the knowledge of life and of the world, 
It is an odd uſe of words, but they mean 


a [ the knowledge of extravagance and riot. 
11 
| Knowledge is valuable and to be delired 
F on account of its uſeful tendency. 'The on- 
pw ly good tendency this can be ſuppoſed to 
| 4 have, is to raiſe horror at ſuch diſhonou- 
x rable proſtitution of human nature. This 
F TH is not their meaning, If it were, it is yet 
f ; ; i to be conſidered that the knowledge of e- 
$4430 vil may make one think. more highly of 
, 9 | i himſelf than he ought to think, and les 
I: 1 fearfully of fin. Let us ſuppoſe a man ac- 
k 1 N quainted with the ways of drunkenneſs on 
: „ the one hand, and on the other a man ig- 


norant 
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norant of thoſe ways, The ignorant man, 
if he ſees a ſingle act of drunkenneſs, is a- 
ſtoniſhed ; is ſhocked at an abuſe of mer- 
cies, and the degradation of reaſon ; melts 
into prayer for ſuch a miſerable / offender, 
that this ſin may be forgiven him, that he 
be not hurried into eternity in that ungra- 
cious ſtate, The man of knowledge laughs 
at his ſimplicity, and triumphs in his own _ i 
ſuperior knowledge of the world, | | 


TAE pretenſions of drunkenneſs to ſocial 
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affection, faſhion, knowledge ot the world, 1 
and other pretenſions of the like nature . - i 
lay a foundation for vanity. This is a new 5 in 
temptation to the ſimple. They may fall [108 
in with companions guided by ſuch a va- "nt 
nity, who have departed from the natural 11 
ſentiments of right and wrong, and eſta- » li | 
bliſhed for themſelves an inverted ſyſtem 1 
of morals; looking upon themſelves as the 1 
men, and looking down upon children of 1 
FT | the 1 

[| 
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the light and of the day; preferring dark: 
neſs to light, and calling evil good. Ac- 
cording to them a profuſion of liquors is 
liberality, and moderation avarice, to in- 
toxicate your gueſts is to be hoſpitable, to 
bt drink much and to tarry long at the wine 
are objects of ambition, extravagant fro: 
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To mention is to expoſe this ſyſtem, It 
betrays ignorance of the world, ignorance 
of the preſent condition of man and his 
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proper buſineſs upon earth. It renders an 
involuntary homage to virtue by graſping 
her ſhadow and her name, but unhappily 
fixes the attention and zeal of its votaries 
on the name and ſhadow. When a young 
man imagines that he can gain applauſe; be 
[8 _ accounted ſocial and faſhionable, and ac- 
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quire the knowledge of the world, at ſo 
eaſy a rate; there is the utmoſt riſk that 
his ambition be drowned in intemperance, 
that he be forever loſt, 
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Tux laſt plea for drunkenneſs is this. 
% Drink for there is no danger, there are 
© none here but honeſt men.” This argu- 
ment as well as the others has an appear- 
ance of reaſon. It is taking up a maxim 


of prudence and extending it too far; as 


if knowing one's company were every 
thing. Secrecy can never give ſanction to 
immorality: The argument at any rate is 
deceitful. You mean to conceal your ex- 
ceſs, and with whom do you intruſt the 


ſecret? Is it not with drunkards? But 


they are honeſt you ſay and faithful. Al- 
lowing them to be ſo, are there not times 
when they quit the government of them- 
ſelves, when their faith and honeſty will 
not avail? Your ſhame may be diſcovered 
by ſervants, and it is humbling to have 


your reputation at their mercy. Drunken- 


neſs is liable in many ways to diſcover it- 
ſelf, by the noiſe of babblings and conten- 
tion, ſtaggering by. the way, woe and ſor- 
row, reducſs of eyes, wounds without a 
cayſe, Though you ſhould eſcape the eye 

and 
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and knowledge of men, your ways are 
ſtill before the eyes of the Lord, and he 
n all your goings. | 


I WAVE now pointed out the moſt delu- 


five arguments in favour of drunkenneſs, 


that in your reſolutions againſt it you may 
be aware of them. I have a further view 
in conſidering thoſe arguments ſo minute- 
ly to undeceive if poſſible ſome of thoſe 


who uſe them and are themſelves deceived, 


Ox one thing more it is fit to warn you, 
that plots are ſometimes laid for intoxica- 
ting the ſober. , The victims marked out 
for thoſe ungenerous frolics are ſimple mo- 
deſt timorous young men; who decline 
every exceſs, who love their innocence, | 
and are apt to boaſt of it. 


If thoſe who lay ſuch plots be not paſt 


feeling, 1 would deſire them to think what 
they 
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they are doing. Where is the mirth in in- 
toxicating a fellow creature, in puſhing 
him on to ſickneſs and madneſs and re- 
morſe? The man who can find ſport in this 
is loſt to humanity. Make the caſe your 
own, or rather make it the caſe of a tem- 
perate friend whom you love. Suppole 
you ſaw him betrayed into exceſs, his re- 
monſtrances and anguiſh laughed to ſcorn. 
Would you not condemn and reſent ſuch 
treatment of your friend? | 


Guilt is incurred by cauſing another to 
ſin. It is introducing him, it is forcing 
him into a world of iniquity, and bringing 
the guilt of it on your own head. Wo to 
him that giveth his neighbour ſtrong drink, 
that holdeth the bottle to his head to "_— 
him drunken. 


LeT the young remember that ſucceſs 
and reputation in the world depend to a 
conſiderable degree on ſobriety, Young 

FE men 


Pg 


— 


n 7 


men who ſet out with talents and applauſe 
and fair proſpeQs of ſucceſs ruin all by in- 

temperance: ſome are cut off in the mid | 
of their years, the reſt drop into inſignifi- 
cance and premature old age, Young men 
who ſet out with fewer advantages become 
uſeful and reſpeQable by ſober induſtry. - 


* 


Sous fall into the ſin of drunkenneſi 
after living ſoberly long. They are warn- 
ings to thoſe who ſtand to take heed leſt 
they fall. : 75 | 


When a man of rank is a drunkard, one 
hopes for his favour by drinking with him, 
to another the vanity of being with him is 
a temptation. The favour is deceitful and 
the vanity contemptible. 

Politics often prove a ſnare. The paſ- 
Hons excited at an election darken the mo- 
ral ſenſe. They who were admired in 
| Fouth for riotous mirth now claim merit 

br | with 
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with their party and obtain it, for making 
drunkenneſs an engine of deceit. : 

In doing buſineſs and driving bargains 
temperance may be enſnared. The affairs 
of the world muſt go on, but it is the com- 
mon intereſt of honeſt men to avoid intem- 
perance in tranſacting them: their judg- 
ment is clearer, and the profit uſually lar- 
ger, when they tranſact with ſobriety. If a 
caſe ſhould happen where a profitable bar- 
gain cannot be made without intoxication, 
it is doubtleſs one of thoſe caſes where 
worldly intereſt ſhould be ſacrificed to vir- 


tue. 


One may be tempted under diſappoint- 
ments to ſeek comfort in ſtrong drink. The 
temptation is powerful, and we feel com- 
paſſion for thoſe who yield, A Chri- 
lian conſiders difappointments and ſad ac- 
cidents as trials of fortitude, rejects the 
mingled evaneſcent pleaſures of ſin, and o- 


M pens 


— (v— 


pens his heart to the pure conſolations of 
piety. 


If women fall into drunkenneſs it is ge- 
nerally at a late period of life. Young 


women are not in the leaſt degree expoſed 
to the temptations deſcribed in the former 
part of this diſcourſe. While young men 
are ſeduced by faſhion, by companions, and 
by many flattering though deceitful pro- 
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ſpects; young women are engaged by fa- 
ſhion, by reputation, by all their hopes of 
reſpect and comfort, to ſevere temperance. 
In the progreſs of life they alſo are ſubjed 


to diſappointments and fad accidents. They 
may be tempted to the dreadful expedient 
of drowning the remembrance of their mi- 
ſery. It is abandoning character, fruſtra- 
ting the end of affliction, and plunging in- 


to an abyſs from whence it is next to im- 
poſſible to riſe again. 


Harra 
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HABIT UAL drunkards ſeldom reform. 
They proceed through bad report, and 
poverty, and pain; unmoved by the di- 
ſtreſs of their family or by their own. In 
them Providence gives warning that an e- 
vil habit can hardly be reformed ; that a 
reaſonable creature may ſo far degrade 1 
himſelf, and make ſuch a decided choice x i 
of guilty pleaſure, as to be almoſt without 
hope, 


SERMON 


James iv. 11. Speak not evil one of another, 


E RE you to reflect, at the inſtant 

you are ſpeaking ill of one, that 
this may hurt his intereſt with thoſe who 
intend to ſerve him, that it may alienate 
the affection of one whom he loves, that 
it may ſeparate his very friend ; - your 
heart would probably relent. We are ot- 
ten led inadvertently into evil ſpeaking, 
through ways that we are not aware ot, 
I ſhall point out ſome of them. | 


Tux firſt is ignorance, It betrays the 
young into evil ſpeaking. Before they 
: begin 
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begin to act, and to know difficulties which 
experience alone can teach, they form ro- 
mantic ideas of excellence, rife in their 
own imagination to that ideal ſtandard, 
apply it to thoſe who are at preſent in ac- 
tive life, and raſhly cenſure them. The 
cenſures of the unmarried are become a 
proverb. Sauntering inſignificant people, 
who have no profeſſion and who know 
nothing, are moſt cenſorious, 


The young reproach thoſe who are over- 
taken in faults, and inſult over fallen in- 
nocence. They have not as yet felt the 
power of paſſion, they know not how 
much human innocence depends on the 
ablence of temptation, experience has not 
yet taught them that their own hearts are 
deceitful. 


There is a tendency to light opinions 
we are not acquainted with. Seas who 
have peculiar opinions in religion, and 
who aim at uncommon ftrifineſs of man- 

D ners, 


* 
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ners, are often reviled as fanatics or hypo- 
crites, by ſuch as do not underſtand their 
opinions and are not ſo ſtrict. They who 
conſider their own manner of believing as 
eſſential to ſalvation, who know no ſyſtem 
but their own, and will hear no other ; are 
very apt to think and ſpeak uncharitably, 
I have heard ſuch perſons aſſigning to dam- 
nation the excellent ones of the earth, 
They would indeed lament (for beneyo- 
lence and reaſon are not eaſily ſuppreſſed) 


they would lament that ſuch innocence 
and ſo much goodneſs ſhould be of no a- 
vail, they would think it unaccountable, 
and then conclude, © It muſt be. Their 


10 ; * virtues may be of uſe to ſociety, but can 
ö . be of none to themſelves. Grace is free, 
ö Wt but they can never go to heaven with 
| 1 * ſuch erroneous principles ;* that is, with 
1 principles ſo different from your's. And 
| 1 what can you ſay worſe of a man, what 
| |! ll. can you conceive worſe than that he is 
1 i 9 unfit for heaven? Fudge not that ye be nit | 
1 Judged. : | FI] 
iS * f i! | | 85 Through 
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Through ignorance the rich and the 
poor ſpeak evil one of another, 


The rich ſeldom know the real charac- 
ters of the poor. They ſee them but in a 
few, and theſe perhaps the moſt unfavour- 
able lights. They cannot eaſily conceive 
the deſpondence into which extreme po- 
verty ſinks the heart, nor the force with 
which oppreſſion drives poor men to in- 
juſtice. They overlook the virtues of a 
poor man in his cottage ; induſtry, con- 
tentment, ſelf-denial, fortitude under want 
and oppreſſion, reſignation in lingering 
diſeaſe, in the abſence of every earthly 
comfort, in the valley of the ſhadow of 
death. ; 

The poor in like manner have ſeldom 
acceſs to know the real characters of the 
rich. They are not judges of the conduct 
proper for a high ſtation ; they cannot e- 
ſtimate the excellencies, nor make allow- 
ance for the temptations. Plans for eſta- 
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bliſhing order, for ſuppreſſing theft, and 
for exciting induſtry, though wiſe in them- 
ſelves, are diſliked by the poor. They of. 
ten put the worſt conſtruQion on every 
thing done or ſaid by the rich, and return 
railing for ratling. 


Tux love of money is a ſource of evil 
ſpeaking. One who has Joſt money by 
the iniquity of another, opens his mouth 
againſt him. In this caſe, it is taking from 
a fraudulent bankrupt the good name 
which he has forfeited, and announcing 
his real character? There are caſes leſs 
juſtifiable. Perſons of the fame profeſſion, 
whoſe pecuniary intereſts interfere, throw 
out reflections againſt one another. Offi- 
cers of the revenue are evil ſpoken of on 
account of their office, even when they are 
men whom the neighbourhood would 0- 
therwiſe love and ſpeak well of. Mini- 
ſters of religion, though reckoned harm- 


teſs men by the impartial, are evil ſpoken 
of 
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of by thoſe who pay them. The poor are 
railed at by thoſe who pay a tax for their 
maintenance. Miſers ſpeak ill of the nee- 
dy, even of their needy friends, if it be 
propoſed to relieve them. I have neither 


nen lent to me on uſury, yet every one doth 
curſe me. It intimates, that borrowing and 
lending on uſury occaſions evil ſpeaking 
| of the harſheſt kind, and warns thoſe who 
have ſuch tranſactions to keep iti their 
tongues with a bridle. + 


"4 


W may be led through idleneſs to 
ſpeak evil one of another. Idle people 
who converſe much exhauſt their innocent 
ſubjects, and having ſtill a deſire to ſpeak 
fall into evil ſpeaking. It gratifies male- 
volent affections, and there are few minds 
where theſe have been utterly ſubdued. 
Events occur from time to time which ex- 
cite the talkativeneſs of the idle: a man of 
eredit becomes bankrupt, they are eloquent 
N on 


lent on ufury, ſays the prophet, nor have 


and ſlight injuries provoke- the idle and 
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on the guilty cauſe and mournful effects 
of bankruptcy : one of good character falls 


into temptation, they rake up his former 


frailties and help to throw him down: a 


ſervant is diſmiſſed abruptly without any 


reaſons aſſigned, and they aſſign malicious 


ones: an infant child is expoſed, they 


ſcatter among charaQers the moſt innocent 
and pure, firebrands arrows and death, 
In a cluſter of neighbours rivalſhips ſpring 
up in reſpect of connections, perſonal en- 
dowments, or external ſhew; theſe petty 
rivalſhips produce idle cenſure. Affronts 


talkative to the ſtrife of tongues. Party- 
ſpirit is readily imbibed by empty minds; 
it blinds and inflames, and ſo fits them for 
ſpreading evil reports of the oppoſite party; 
they ſay is the preface to their ſlander, 
Moral and religious converſation is ſeldom 
admitted in mixed company, which nar- 
rows the field of ſpeaking : a taſte for re- 


ligious converſation might ſweeten the 


imagination, Will - 
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imagination, and wean the heart from ca- 


lumny. 


Idle people who are much together talk 
on and on of every thing, tell one another 
all they know, at laſt reveal the ſecret faults 
and imperfections of their friends not 
without inward heſitation and remonſtrance. 
Allow me to ſecond the remonſtrance. Let 
it ſuffice that you have idled your time in 
unavailing diſcourſe, that you have inju- 
red yourſelf; do not go on to injure your 
friend, He intruſted you in the confi- 
dence of friendſhip ; in the Hope of ſecre- 
cy and ſympathy and comfort, Is it then 
for you to add bitterneſs to his affliction ? 
Is it thus you requite the confidence of a 
friend? Is it thus you violate, is it thus 
you diſſolve the ſacred tie of friendſhip ? 


Whoever is conſcious of ſpeaking ill of 
others from being idle, and withes to re- 
form, muſt endeavour to check that idle 


turn; to curtail thoſe long frequent heed- 
| 85 leſs 


VE, 
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leſs interviews, where all the pride and 
folly and malice of your hearts boil over, 
Such as have contracted inveterate habits 
of idleneſs and talkativeneſs will find it 
difficult, perhaps impoſſible, wholly to re- 


form. Let them at leaſt endeavour to a- 
void the pernicious eſſect of their evil ha- 
bit; to talk upon indifferent ſubjects, to 


extend their acquaintance with ſuch as are 
uſeful and innocently amuſing, to decline 
the giving of characters, to be particularly 
on their guard where there is any ground 
of reſentment or envy, and to check a pry- 
ing inclination to Know the faults of o- 
thers, 


Wir may lead to evil ſpeaking, 


One who has wit is often ſo enamoured 


of it, ſo captivated with the attention the 


praiſe and the courtſhip it procures him, 
that he cannot allow himſelf to moderate 
or correct it; he goes on indulging it 
7 | in 
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in that train which takes beſt and raiſes 
the loudeſt laugh. There is ſo much of 
iL will and ſelf-conceit in the world, as 
gives a reliſh to ill-natured jokes. There 
is often in the characters of wits them- 
ſelves ſuch a defect in more material ae- 
compliſhments, and ſo much envy as to 
bend their own inclination to the mali- 
cious abuſe of their talent, On theſe ac- 
counts it is no wonder ſo much ſcandal is 
ſpoke in the form of wit. Much of that 
which may ſeem innocent is not ſo. The 


moment one is held forth in a ridiculous 


point of view, a prejudice ſprings up a- 
gainſt him. Wit embitters an evil report, 
and is a mean of ſpreading it. Thought- 
leſs people ſpread it for the ſake of a laugh. 


One of the firſt liberties which the witty 
aſſume, when they give way to evil ſpeak- 
ing, is to break in on the limits of truth. 
They often find this neceſſary to make 
their ſtory palatable, The mirth which it 
excites reconciles them to the impropriety 


of 
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of it, of rather diverts them from thinking 
it at all improper. The moſt of us are 
too apt to fall in with this; to conſider, the 
wit of a ſtory that 1s falſe, and the mirth 
which it occaſions as an apology for its 
falſchood ; forgetting that truth 1s ſacred, 
and that a good name is ſacred. 
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; h Another liberty which they aſſume, in 
| proceſs of time, is to turn virtue itſelf 
1 into ridicule. They are happy to ridi- 
[TRY cule that virtue which they cannot imitate, 
; 4 uh |; | and which is a perpetual reproach. The 
, 76 | modeſt and diffident, who are thus evil 
1 1 ſpoken of on account of their virtue, may 
I 9 [ be tempted to conceal or to abandon it. 


: F Th | 

„ | 

LI FIRES It were eaſy to ſhow how the witty 
a 4 1 | 7 _—_— 1 1 
| 1 who give way to evil ſpeaking are gra- 
5 1 dually betrayed into the worſt kind of it, 


is and how it produces the worſt effects both 
14 | on themſelves and others. Every one a- 
THER gainſt whom they employ their malicious 
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wit becomes an enemy. Their paſſion for 
wit grows ſo violent that they ſometimes 
ſacrifice a friend to it. Even thoſe who 
court, admire, and flatter a witty man, dare 
not truſt him. His ill- natured affections 
get quite the better of the ſocial and kind. 
That talent which at firſt made him known 
and ſought, which heightened ſocial en- 
joyment and made him the general favou- 
rite; has now, by an unhappy abuſe, eſtran- 
ged him from the genuine pleaſures of ſo- 
cicty, He is now a melancholy proof, 


that even in this life judgments are prepa- 
red for the ſcorner. | 


Perſons of wit, who regard their own 
character and comfort, will carefully avoid 
this channel of evil ſpeaking. It is not 
the way to be truſted, it is not the way to 


be honoured, it is not the way to be uſe- 
ful, | 
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CHILDREN are ſometimes permitted and 


even encouraged to make ſatyrical remarks, 


eſpecially if there be a ſhadow of wit in 
them. Heedleſs parents join in the laugh, 
and think there can be no great harm in it. 


But it is not agreeable to be laughed at by 


children, nor do we love the parents who 
The government of the tongue 
is an eſſential branch of religious diſcipline, 
and ſhould be taught early. Turn your 
children's attention from what is laughable 


in any human infirmity to what is painful 


and humiliating, they will melt into com- 
paſſion and ſober thought. 


Let children liſten, for though I ſpeak 
to parents it is concerning you. Fearful 
was the judgment on forty children who 
mocked at a ſymptom of old age in the 


prophet Eliſha, a ſhe bear from the Wilder- 


neſs devoured them. Beware of mocking 
at age or diſeaſe or a diſordered mind, We 
are all liable to age and diſeaſe, there are 


always ſome diſordered in mind, and we 
| ' know 
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know not who among us is predeſtinated 
to that laſt ſtage of human wretchedneſs. 


ParDE is another way by which ſome 
are betrayed into evil ſpeaking. 


They who allow themſelves to be proud 
of wealth are led by the ſame impropriety 
of ſentiment to think meanly of thoſe who 
have none, and to pour contempr upon 
them. They ſneer at poverty and the 
ſymptoms of it, and at the ſhame-faced 
who attempt to conceal it. Put yourſelf a 
moment in the place of one that is poor. 
Feel but in imagination how bitter it is to 
be the object of contempt. Wealth and 
grandeur may flee away. They are given 
not to cheriſh pride but humanitx. 


Thoſe who are proud of baving power, 
or of knowing a great deal, think and ſpeak 
contemptibly of their inferiors in theſe re- 
e ſpects; not conſidering that ſuch gifts are 
* . valuable 


' 
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valuable only as they enable you to do 


good to your brethren, to inſtruct, to ad- 
viſe, to comfort, to protect them. 


Pride tempts you to ſpeak ill of inferiors 
through contempt, and of equals through 
envy. When an equal is likely to eclipſe 
you in wealth, in popular applauſe, or 
whatever elſe you are proud of; envy 
ſprings up. Evil ſpeaking feeds envy, 
Your cenſuring the conduct and perfor- 


mances of another, implies a ſecret perſua- 


ſion that you yourſelf would have done 
better. All who excell meet with cenſure . 
as well as applauſe. That pride and envy 
are at bottom appears from this fact; when 
the man of reputation dies the unjuſt cen- 
ſure ceaſes, he is no longer a rival, reſpect 
and regret ſucceed malevolence. 


This by the way ſuggeſts a confidera- 
tion that may be of uſe to evil ſpeak- 
ers of every kind. Conſider that he of 
whom you now ſpeak evil, whoſe merit 

you 
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you envy, whoſe character you ſtain, whoſe 
low eſtate you embitter with contempt ; 
that he is to die. Suppoſe him dead. The 
uneaſineſs which you have given would 
recoil upon yourſelf, you would wiſh him 
alive again that you might make an atone- 
ment. Improve this meditation, He whom 
you have injured with your tongue is yet 
alive; it is yet in your power to withdraw 
the perſecution of your tongue, and to 
make an atonement. 


Whoever. wiſhes to cultivate the ſocial 
affections will be very watchful againſt evil 
ſpeaking, it blaſts and withers them. You 
become intereſted to juſtify your bad opi- 
nion and your bad report. You withdraw 
friendſhip from the man whom you have 
landered, and treat him with neglect and 
averſion. The lying tongue hateth theſe 

that are en thereby. 5 


If you do any one an injury, you ſpeak 
evil of him as an apology for uſing him ill. 
| | By 
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By frequently repeating the evil report you 
at laſt believe it, By conſtantly fearing 
him, and by meeting with his juſt reſent- 
ment you come to hate him. Wrath kin- 
dles wrath. The beginning of ſtrife is as 
the letting out of water; there 1s no ſaying 
what length the animoſity and feuds may 
run. Whoever is in earneſt to avoid evil 
ſpeaking muſt not enſnare himſelf by do- 
ing injuries. 


I cannot help purſuing this argument, 


You might turn the current of converſa- 


tion into the oppoſite courſe by doing good. 
If you aſſiſt one in ſubduing an evil habit 
and in getting the better of foibles, you 
will be careful to conceal them. If you 


aſſiſt him in acquiring any uſeful art, or 1n 


entering upon buſineſs, you will of courſe 


recommend and ſupport him. If you be 
kind and beneficent to the utmoſt of your 


power, and wiſh well to all ; you then look 
on men as brethren, entitled to your cha- 
ritable opinion and your good word. 

| Beneficence 
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Beneficence gives a mighty check to evil 
ſpeaking. It ſtops ſhort thoſe general com- 
plaints againſt all mankind which the deſti- 
tute and forlorn ſometimes utter. It re- 
vives benevolence where it was ready to 
expire. The character of a benefactor is 
viewed with a friendly eye. One who has 
met with diſcreet uſage, and received fa- 
yours, is not aſhamed to confeſs this effect 
of them; we often' hear ſuch expreſſions 
as theſe, * What his faults are he knows 
* himielf, he is always diſcreet to me, I am 
much indebted to him, it does not be- 
come me to ſay any thing to his diſad- 
© vantage,” Charity covereth a multitude of 


unt. 


OUR own ſecret guilt often prompts evil 
ſuſpicions and evil ſpeaking. When one 
is conſcious of faults which are not laid to 
his charge, of vain ſenſual and worldly 
thoughts which he would bluſh to own, 


and of unworthy motives influencing parts 


of 
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of his conduct which are reckoned good; 
he ſuſpects the ſecret ſentiments and con- 
duct of others to be as bad as his own. 


It has been obſerved that people are apt- 
eſt to cenſure in others the vices to which 
they themſelves are moſt addicted. One is 
beſt acquainted with the violence of paſ- 
ſion, the influence of cuſtom, and the na- 
ture of temptation, in the ſin that moſt 
eaſily beſets himſelf. When the ſlighteſt 
ſymptom of it appears in another, he can 
eaſily conceive the reſt; and make up the 
cenſure very fully, perhaps not altogether 
unjuſtly from his own experience. The 
more vices men are tainted with, they are 
the more uncharitable in their opinions 
and diſcourſe. The diſingenuous cannot 
think that their neighbours are ſincere, the 
unchaſte will hardly admit the exiſtence of 
chaſtity, and the ſelfiſh who have extin- 
guiſhed every liberal and generous ſenti- 
ment in their own minds, inſiſt upon it 
that there is no ſuch thing as diſintereſted 
benevolence, 
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benevolence. Evil ſpeaking: ſprings from 
almoſt every other vice, and it will never 
be checked effectually while the root re- 
mains, 


Though the conſciouſneſs of evil habits 
betrays into evil ſpeaking, yet the reform- 
ing of theſe does not always reform it. 
There are ſome who have partly amended 
their lives, who ſeem to be religious and 
even to have a zeal for religion, who are 
nevertheleſs cenſorious. Let ſuch reflect 
how dangerous it is to offend in one point, 
and how vain that man's religion is who 
bridleth not his tongue. 


® 
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Gal. v. 26. Let us not be deſirous of vain- 
glory ; provoking one another, envying 
one another, | 


E may conſider the nature of vain- 
glory, the temptations to it, how 
it diſcovers itſelf, its effects upon our- 
ſelves and others, the evils which accom- 
pany it, and the remedy. 

Vain-glory implies a diſpoſition to value 
ourſelves, and to expect admiration from 
others for things of no real worth. The 
ſatis faction which one feels in thinking well 
of himſelf, the pleaſure in gaining notice 
from others, and the number of trifling, 
«rcumſtances by which that notice may be 
P gained, 


Dr eee 
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gained, lay a wide foundation for vain- 
glory. 


They who have little or no merit are 
moſt liable to it. Fond of diſtinction and 
unable to diſtinguiſh themſelves by real 
worth, they make a ſhew of external ac- 
cidental poſſeſſions, ſuch as wealth or titles: 
Theſe ſecure the admiration of ſervants and 
dependants, and of all who are weak e- 
nough to annex merit to grandeur. 


People who have no grandeur are ſome- 
times contented to be vain of their relation 
to it; to value themſelves for their connec- 
tion with men of intereſt and importance, 
with men of wealth or honour, with cha- 
racters any way conſpicuous. This ſort of 
vain-glory operates upon weak minds in 
every ſphere of life, it betrays them into 
many lies, they magnify the wealth and 
credit of their friends, pretend to a great- 
er connection and intimacy than they real- 


ly have, and found unreaſonable expecta- 
l | tions 
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tions on that ſuppoſed intimacy; they im- | 


_ poſe on others and on themſelves. 


The reſting one's charaQter and impor- 
tance on the merit of another is mean, it 
extinguiſhes activity and enterprize, it pre- 
vents the efforts of genius. What can be 
expected from that man or woman who 
are continually talking of their relations 
and friends, who reſt ſatisfied that they 
will provide for them, who think it honour 
ſufficient to be connected with titles, to be 
allied to greatneſs ? ls this the path of glo- 
ry? Is this the ambition of a man ? g 


It is particularly unfortunate when ideas 
of this kind prevail in youth, A young 


perſon who happens to be diſtinguiſhed, in- 


dependent of his own merit, is buoyed up 
to arrogancy and petulance: The mean- 
ſpirited envy, and the wiſe pity him. - They 
who are lels proſperous diſcover ſymptoms 
of vain-glory yet more pitiful, -For the 
ſake of keeping company with the wealthy, 

5 the 
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the titled, the well dreſſed; they keep com- 
pany with children, with fools, with the 
extravagant, with the licentious, with the 
profane. Think what a ſacrifice you make 
in to vanity, — time, morals, friendſhip. 


The hurtful effect of vain-glory upon 
youth, 1s chiefly owing to this, that it gives 
a wrong bias to the paſſion for being di- 
ſtinguiſhed, a paſſion which determines 
our future character and importance in 
life, which is nevertheleſs ſo ſtrong and 
= ſo blind in youth, that it graſps at almoſt 
! any object. Many can recolle& projects 
for diſtinguiſhing themſelves which they 


once entered into with great keenneſs, and 
of which they are now aſhamed. 


| The time and talents of youth fall a prey 
| to vain-glory in many ways. It ſtirs up a 
reſtleſſneſs and diſcontent with their pro- 

ſeſſion and way of life. It leads them in 
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At fit 


| queſt of trivial and uſeleſs accompliſhments; 
5 | one they will acquire, becauſe it is genteel, 
| another 
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another becauſe it may recommend them to 
the great, a third that they may be able to 
ſpeak of it among thoſe who know it not, 
and ſeveral others that they may know 
ſomething of every thing. From ſuch mo- 
tives they waſte the ſeaſon of youth upon 
ſtudies and accompliſhments for which they 
have no occaſion ;- to the neglect of their 


own profeſſion which it is every one's du- 


ty to be well acquainted with, and for ig- 
norance 1n which no other accompliſhments 
can atone. 


J 


They are ſometimes influenced by vain- 


glory in the choice of their profeſſion. In- 
ſtead of chuſing one from its being ſuited 


to their genius, from the probability of un- 
derſtanding it well and of being uſeful, they 
often adopt one becauſe of the figure and 
rank which it gives. If they themſelves 
be ſcrupulous about ating from ſuch a mo- 


tive, they nevertheleſs ſuffer themſelves to 


be prompted not only to adopt the profeſ- 


ſion, but to enter upon it ſooner than they 


ought 
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ought, and to become more conſpicuous 
than they could wiſh, through the vain- 
glory of- an ambitious friend. 


When one who has entered upon a pro- 
feſſion from ſuch motives, begins to think 
of his own unfitneſs, and of the light in 
which he muſt appear to people of ſenſe, 
the thought mortifies him. He endeavours 
to diſmiſs the mortifying thought, and to 
pleaſe himſelf with the appendages of his 
profeſſion among ſuch as will attend to 

them. Theſe however become known to 
all, and familiar to himſelf, and no longer 
excite attention, Unable to attract notice, 
or to comfort himſelf in the want of it, 
ready to be neglected and forgotten, he has 
recourſe to the firſt effect of vain- glory 
mentioned in the text, provołing. Rather 
than be utterly diſregarded he ſets himſelf 
to contradict and provoke people. It gives 


a 


him an imaginary importance to impugn 
characters and doctrines which are reckon- 
ed important, and he draws attention while 

| : _ 
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he gives offence. He indulges the ſpirit of 
contradiction without controul; he departs 
from his own opinion, he departs from 
truth, he departs from innocence to in- 


dulge it. 


The effects of vain-glory through this 
channel are deplorable. They who are 
ſtrangers to the world which lieth in wie- 
kedneſs will think it incredible; but many 
know, and the conſciences of ſome bear 


witneſs, that there is ſuch a thing as being 


vain of ſwearing, of Sabbath- breaking, of 
unlawful love, of diſeaſe, of infidelity, 


The vain-glory in theſe caſes appears from 


their often repeating the ſtory of their guilt 
to the very wicked who value them for it, 
and to the well diſpoſed who are. ſhocked 
atit; from magnifying their vices wherever 
they may excite horror or envy, from gra- 
tifying their irregular paſſions, not in the 
way moſt agreeable to the paſſion, but in 


the way beſt adapted to vain-glory ; from 


their boaſting of exploits which they ne- 


ver 
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ver performed, and of wickedneſs which 
they could not for their hearts have com- 
mitted. | 


There is an advice of the Plalmiſt very 
fit for ſerious people who have occafion to 
hear ſuch boaſters, Fret not thy/el, If becauſe 
of evil doers, neither be thou envious againſt 
the workers of iniquity. Fret not yourſelf, 
It can do no good. When ſuch a one blaſ- 


phemes the doctrines and inſtitutions of 
| Chrift, he is to be pitied indeed, but it 4 


for the honour of Chriſtianity to have ſuch 
enemies. By giving way to fretfulneſs and 
envy you gratify and feed vain-glory ; in- 
advertently indeed, but not the leſs certain- 
ly. They are encouraged by inquiries and 
admiration on the one hand, by impatience 


and reſentment on the other, to recite and 
magnify their vices. It is meet to check 


that fretfulneſs which they are ſo happy to 
excite, and to avoid encouraging in 1 any 
way their miſguided vanity. | 


Let 
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Let parents, and fuch as have influence 


upon youth, give a proper bias to the love 
of glory. Encourage and praiſe them on- 
ly for what is praiſe-worthy. Suggeſt pro- 
per thoughts of wealth, perſonal beauty, 
and other things which do not depend on 
themſelves. Draw off their admiration be= 
times from the diſtinctions of dreſs, food, 
and toys: Accuſtom them rather to value 
themſelves for obedience, activity, ſelf-de> 
nial, and humanity. 


Let the young themſelves be on their 
guard. In youth there are ſtrong tempta- 
tions to vain-glory, but there are likewiſe 
feelings which tend to counter-work it. 
Conſcious ignorance, a lively ſenſe of ſhame, 
reſpect for old age and for eſtabliſhed max= 
ims, tend to reſtrain the expreſſions of vain 
glory. | 

Dire& your love of glory upon objects 
worthy of real honour, Your own con- 
ſciences, the word of God, and ſerious re- 
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flection upon human affairs will ſuggeſt 
them. 


When the mind is ſet on ſome great ob- 
ject tt becomes indifferent to leſſer matters. 
You loſe reliſh for uſeleſs accompliſhments, 
and for the borrowed luſtre of a ſplendid 
connection: Your ſfelf-1mportance in con- 
ſequence of wealth, titles, or honourable of- 
fice, abates: If any of theſe be your lot, you 
obtain the honour which 1 is due to them, 
and poſſeſs the influence which they give, 


the more that you do not value yourſelves 


for them, nor force attention to them, 
By fixing on what is praiſe-worthy and 

perſevering in it, you inſure to yourſelf a 
juſt and laſting eſteem; or if in ſome rare 
inſtance that ſhould not take place for a 
little, you ſtill inſure inward ſatisfaction. 
It is the Apoſtle's advice in the context, 
Let every man prove his own work, and 
then ſhall he have rejoicing in himſelf and 
not in another, A good mark is here ſug- 

ge ſted, 


- 
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geſted, by which to diſtinguiſh the object 


of ambition. If the only joy which it yields 
be reflected from the opinions of others, 
and loſt in retirement; it is probably ill di- 


rected. Have you a beautiful houſe and 


fields? Is your perſon beautiful? And is 
not the pleaſure which theſe yield moſtly 
derived from the ſentiments they excite in 
others? Compare this with induſtry in your 
profeſſion, conſtancy in friendſhip, rigid 
honeſty, Theſe challenge and obtain e- 


ſteem, they afford inward pleaſure inde- 


pendent of that eſteem, 


The inward pleaſure of, conſcious merit 
takes away much of that reſtleſſneſs and 
ſollicitude to obtain applauſe, and to pur- 
chaſe it at any rate, which is inſeparable 
from vain-glory. 


Once more, the fixing on worthy objects, 
and making progreſs, tends to prevent that 
other effect of vain- glory mentioned in the 
text, envy, One who is conſcious of ſome 

a degree 
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degree of merit, and meets with the appro- 
FS bation due to it, can the more frankly al- 


. low the ſame to others: He conſiders merit 
N of every kind as entitled to approbation, 
fi and is as willing to beſtow as to receive it, 
fl One, on the other hand, who is conſcious 
al j of demerit, who -receives but a ſcanty ap- 
il plauſe, and does not deſerve even that, 
grudges that others ſhould be more worthy, 
he cannot allow himſelf to think ſo, he is 
apt to conceal their merit and even to ſully 
l their fame, 
li; | 
ix In ſo many ways does a praiſe-worthy 
| | object of ambition tend to prevent vain- 
U glory. It carries off the mind from any 
i anxious concern about leſſer matters, it lays 


| | a foundation for real honour, it yields an 
W 


i inward ſatisfaction independent of that 
i honour, which ſoothes the mind under un- 
þ merited diſgrace, it makes us leſs anxious 
14 , 3 05 
4 in ſolliciting applauſe, it tends to counter- 
I 1 work envy the concomitant of vain-glory. 
1 
"ot T he 
1 


The rule, if properly applied, will pro- 


duce theſe effects in ſome degree. There 
is conſiderable difficulty in applying it. 
The danger is leſt our ambition go out af- 
ter the praiſe of virtue, not after virtue it- 
ſelf, This leads to hypocriſy and ſelf-de- 


ceit, and cuts off the recompenſe of re- 


ward. Take heed that ye do not your good 
works before men to be ſeen of men, other- 
wiſe -ye ſhall have na as of your Fa- 
ther which 1s in heaven. 


We ſometimes meet with people who 

profeſs the moſt abject ſentiments of them- 
ſelves and of their own deſerts, they are 
tranſgreſſors in every point, there is no 
good thing in them; while yet we can 
diſcover, from the manner of theſe profeſ- 
ſions, from their uneaſineſs if any body be- 
lieves or ſeems. to believe them, from the 
more private and unguarded openings of 
their hearts, that vain-glory is in fact at 


bottom, Nor is this expreſſion of vain- 
glory ſo unaccountable as it may ſeem at 


firſt 
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firſt ſight. Humility and lowlineſs of 
mind are recommended in the moſt expreſs 
manner by Chriſt ; they are dictated by 
0 the condition of human nature; to attain 
{| theſe ſentiments, and think of ourſelves as 
[18 we ought to think, is no common pitch of 
virtue ; they who really attain it are e- 
ſteemed and honoured, they are honoured 
without grudge or envy. This honour 
and eſteem, ſo liberally beſtowed. upon the 
humble, captivates the vain-glorious ; they 


graſp at the praiſe of humility without the 
preparatory diſcipline. Hence they are 
betrayed into profeſſions and ſentiments 
which ſeem ſo inconſiſtent, 
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The operation of ſelf-deceit in this mat- 
ter is worth attending to. Frequent pro- 
feſſions of humility, and ſome imperfect 
acts of it, ward off any ſuſpicion of deceit, 
TH They pretend to be worſe than they really 
uw | are: while they would inwardly do juſtice 
1 to themſelves, the ſelfiſh principle has room 
to operate, and they become in their own 
. imagination 
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compare themſelves with thoſe who pre- 
tend to more with a worſe title. They 
complain, to thoſe who will liſten, of cold- 


neſs and deadneſs and ſmall attainments, 


without once ſuſpecting ſo unlikely a me- 
thod of courting commendation. 


Ino go on to obſerve, that a well- di- 
rected ambition, though it tends to over- 
come vain-glory, is not of itſelf ſufficient. 
They who are fired with a juſt ambition 
and poſſeſſed of real merit are ſometimes 


too fond of having it known. Concern- 


ing ſuch it may be obſerved, that they 
have ſmall excuſe for ſolliciting what they 
may pretty certainly depend upon, and 
what they can do without. The betray- 
ing vanity diminiſhes that attention which 


is otherwiſe due to their merit. Thoſe of 


inferior worth are glad of that ſlur on your 
character; they ſpread it as far as your 
fame. By yielding to vanity you fall a 
prey to flatterers, over-rate your own me- 

. it, 


imagination a great deal better. They 
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rit, cannot brook contradiction, grow dif- 
guſting to your friends, and in a great meas 


| ſure deprive yourſelf of the pleaſure, the 
inſtruction, and the wounds of friendſhip, 


You are in the way of many diſappoint- 
ments and of much uneaſineſs. One who 
thinks of himſelf more highly than he 
ought to think, even for good qualities, 
ſeldom meets with the honour and reſpect 


he looked for. There is a ſpirit of contra- 
dition which ſets itſelf againſt every aſpi⸗ 
ring aſſuming character. There is an ill- 


natured pleaſure in mortifying the vain- 
glorious. There is no character againſt 
which ſatire is oftener or more ſharply 
pointed. The vain-glorious in every pro- 
feſſion, in every ſphere of life, and in eve- 
ry whimſical appearance which that paſſion 
aſſumes, are held forth as ſubjects of laugh- 
ter and contempt. Self- conceit, which e- 
very man has his ſhare of, always delights 
to ſee the arrogant brought down, and 
ſometimes inſults over them. 


it 
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It is an aggravation to the pain of diſ- 
appointed vanity, that you dare nor com- 
municate it. None would ſympathiſe, 
ſome perhaps would pity you, but the 
greater part would rejoice ; therefore be 
the conſequence what it will you muſt cen- 
ceal it : nor 1s there any thing of that me- 
lancholy ſatisfaction and conſcious dignity 
which ſoothe and gratify the mind in con- 
cealing virtuous ſorrow : it frets and fe- 
ſters within you, with not ſo much as one 
conſolation :; it breaks out in ſullenneſs of 
temper, in ſhort ill- natured anſwers, in diſ- 
pleaſure at every thing and with every bo- 


dy. 


Conſider once more, that there is not a 
rice more inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian 
temper. The life, the character, the ad- 
vices of Chriſt, the advices of his apoſtles, 
are ſtrong againſt it. The peculiar doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity—the degradation of 
human nature, our inability to reſtore our- 
elves, our need of a mediator and of di- 
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vine aid, are doctrines which ſtrike at the 
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root of vain- glory. Me are juſtified. freely 


by the grace of God through the redemption 


that is in Jeſus Chriſt, Where then is 
boaſting ? It is excluded, Rom. iii. 27. 


% 


Tux only further direQion I ſhall offer 
1s to transfer ambition from the approba- 


tion of men to that of God. Reſt ſatisfied 


with his approbation who ſeeth in ſecret 
and will reward you openly.” Maintain a 
near and ſtated intercourſe with God, 
This will counterwork in many ways the 
workings of vain- glory. From contem- 
plating the number and dignity of God's 


creatures, we look back upon ourſelves with 


lowly thoughts. While we contemplate 
the holineſs and juſtice of God, our own 
imperfection and guilt appear. By medi- 
tating on his amiable perfections, and of- 
ten ſubmitting our conduct to that ſtan- 
dard; we gradually acquire a taſte for ex- 


cellence, a deſire to reſemble and be appro- 
ved 
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ved of God. In proportion as this deſire 


increaſes, we come to undervalue opinions 


which have their foundation in caprice, 


perhaps in malice and envy ; they. no long- 
er wound the peace of our minds. An ir- 
regular paſſion is not ſubdued at once; but 
when we preſent ourſelves every evening 
before our Maker, and recolle& in that 
awful preſence the tranſactions of the day, 
the recollection of vain-glory makes us 
ſorry and aſhamed ; dignity of ſentiment 


revives; the love of glory is brought back 


as it were, and fixed on its proper baſe. 
For you will obſerve of this method, that 
it is not to root out or diſappoint the paſ- 
ſion, but to give it a proper direction; in 
the firſt inſtance to aim at whar is praiſe- 
worthy, and then at the approbation of 
God, who alone 1s an impartial infallible 
Judge. | 
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Prov. xxii. 6, Train up a child in the way 
he ſhould go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it. 


HEY who are well educated gene- 
rally behave well, for the following 


reaſons. 


1. Early impreſſions are deep. The im- 


preſſions which firſt reveal to us the paſ- 


ſions and powers of our nature are never 
eſfaced. 


2. Habit is ſtrong, we have daily oc- 
caſion to obſerve its power both over the 
body and the mind, both in ſmall and in 


great matters. 


3. Early piety is acceptable to God. 


The firſt love of an innocent heart is a ſa— 
Eritice of a ſweet ſavour, 


They 
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They who ſet out in the path of wiſ- 
dom in the morning of their day, and be- 
ſtowed their ſtrength in the ſervice of their 
Creator, have richer ſources of comfort 


and hope, the evening yields to them a 
calmer brighter proſpect, than to thoſe who 


have returned from wickedneſs even by 


the moſt ſincere repentance. 


I sHALL diſcourſe on education in the 


following order. Firſt of infancy, ſecond- 


ly of moral habits, thirdly of religious 
knowledge. | 


J. Tur firſt ſtage is infancy. The duty 
of parents is then ſummed up in care and 
tenderneſs. They are prompted to fulfill it 
by inſtinct. Can a woman forget her ſucking 


child? She may forget, and therefore it is 


lit to remind her that the genuine inſtincts 
of human nature ought to be reſpected. 


The 
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The charge of infant children involves 


unpleaſant offices, watchful hours, and 


anxious thoughts. But ſince you muſt 
have cares you can have none leſs irkſome, 
none more ſweetly mingled with affection, 
none more fruitful of future comfort. The 
children of the virtuous woman ariſe and 


call her bleſſed. 


Conſecrate parental cares to God, offer 
them to him in ſacrifice. This is a mean 
of the divine liſe which is hid with Chriſt 
in God, which gives peace in the midſt of 


trouble, and transforms trials into bleſ- 


lings. It is veiled with humility. 


II. Or moral habits. 


Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his way be pure and whether it 


be right, If the character and temper be 


marked and formed by what is done in 
early years, ſee that the doings of your 


children be pure and right, 


Parents 


% 
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parents are commanded to have their 
children in ſubjection. Sweeten authori- 
ty with love, Exert it, not capricioully, 
but for good ends which the child may in 
time diſcern. Withdraw it by degrees as 
it becomes leſs neceſſary, and admit him 
by degrees to the confidence of friendſhip. 
This is the courſe of nature. Miſguided 
fond affection, takes the oppoſite courſe. 


The bad habits of indulged children are 


overlooked or excuſed by parental fond- 
neſs, but they cannot always be inviſible 
even to a parent's eye. You ſhall here- 
after taſte the bitter water of the ſpring 
you have corrupted, and with to controll 
ſelf-will and rebellion when they are in- 
controllible. 


In eſtabliſhing parental authority it is 


not neceſſary, nor is it meet, to with-hold 


the innocent pleaſures of children. Thoſe 
tendencies only ſhould be checked which 
are tainted with guilt and lead to miſery. 


In 
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In the firſt place, let all tendency to 
falſehood be checked and the ſacredneſs 
of truth inculcated. Teach your children 
truth by your conduct towards them. Ne- 
ver impoſe upon them, never break your 
word, do not recommend and ſanctify 
falſehood by your own example. This is 
done oftner perhaps than parents are aware, 
Think whether unhinging truth be not a 
greater evil than ſuffering them to cry a 
little longer. 


Some wantonly tell lies to children, 
and then laugh at their ſimplicity for be- 
leving. It is laughing at an amiable diſ- 


poſition, a diſpoſition to believe what is 


ſaid, which beſpeaks the truth and inno- 


cence of their own hearts. It is teaching 


them to ſuſpect. others as deceivers, and in 


their turn to deceive. 


Falſehood quickly ſprings up, it is ſhel- 
tered by ſelf-deceit, and evil is called good. 


Very young perſons have been made to 


think 
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think that it is not wrong to tell a lie, if 
it be told to conceal the faults of ſervants; 
as if any conſideration could juſtify falſe- 
hood. Let ſuch of my hearers as have 
occaſion to ſerve where there are children 
beware of teaching them falſehood. You 
cannot do a greater injury to your maſters, 
to thoſe little ones, to your own ſouls, 


We all occaſionally converſe with chil- 
dren, and ſhould beware of laying any 
tumbling block in their way. 


ANOTHER habit which ſhould be form- 
ed in youth is Juſtice, The firſt principle 
of ſocial virtue is to injure no one. One 
may be injured in his perſon, in his pro- 
perty, or in his good name. Let a reſpect 
tor thoſe original rights be early inculcated 
and every, violation of them checked, If 
a child ſteals from his parents it may ſeem 
a trifle, but the habit of ſtealing is not a 
rifle, If he diſcovers dexterity in the 
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theft he is perhaps admired, but it is 2 
perverſe dexterity and may at laſt prove 
fatal. If a child ſteals for the beneſit of 
his parents, they may be tempted to receive 
and conceal it; but dearly do you purchaſe 
what your child has ſtollen. If children 
be permitted to ſteal for their parents, and 
apprentices be taught fraudulent practices 
on their maſter's account; they will here-- 
after lie and cheat and ſteal on their own 
account; They who come to an untimely 


end, and give the hiſtory of their unhappy 


courſe, generally begin with petty thefts 
which they practiſed in youth, and by 
which the habit of ſtealing grew. There 
are few inſtances of perſons trained to ho- 


neſty turning thieves, and ſtill fewer of 


thieves turning honeſt men; ſo powerful 
is the force of education in whatever way 
it is directed. 


* 


A THIRD habit to be formed in youth 
is Mercy. Truth juſtice and mercy are 
the 
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the weighty matters of the law. Man is 
born to trouble and his heart 1s formed 
for ſympathy. The young are prone to 
compaſſion, it 1s only neceſſary to encou- 
rage and direct it. Let them learn betimes 
to feel for diſtreſſes to which they them- 
ſelves are ſubject, and to beſtow that ſym- 
pathy and thoſe kind attentions which they 
themſelves may quickly ſtand in need of. 
This is humanity. Men are bound toge- 
ther by their common ſenſibility to pain 
and forrow, more ſtrongly perhaps than 
by any other tie. It is a becoming exerciſe, 


in ſetting out on the journey of human life, 
to aſſiſt and comfort the afflicted ; it enſures 
the returns of ſympathy and comfort when 
our own day of affliction comes. Bleſſed 
are the merciful for they ſhall obtain mercy. 
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CHILDREN ſhould be formed to reſigna- 
tion. This may be done from the firſt. 
A child exceſſively indulged becomes way- | 
ward and impatient ; whereas if his real 

| Wants 
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wants be ſupplied, his pains relieved when 
it is poſſible, and his caprices diſregarded; 
he learns to ſet bounds to his deſires, to 
bend his will to the will of others, and to 
bear unavoidable ills in patience. Theſe 
leſſons may be repeated through the whole 
of childhood and youth, we have occaſion 
for them through the whole of life. 


OE cONOMux ſhould be taught. The food 
and dreſs of children need not be collly, 
Inſtruct them in the price of proviſion, and 
the means of getting money to pay it. 
Teach them the way of laying out money, 
of calculating the expence of a family, 
and of adapting it to the income. Teach 
them the art of keeping accounts. For 


want of oeconomy men of the brighteſt ge- 


nius have ſunk, and women of rare ac- 
compliſhments have brought trouble to 


their huſhands, 


LET 
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Le modeſty be taught to children, or 


rather let their innate modeſty be reſpect- 
ed. The leaſt breach is dangerous, Im- 
proper books and ſongs and jeſtings defile 


the heart; activity chearfulneſs and acts 
of devotion preſerve and purify it. A 
heart ſmitten with the love of moral ex- 


cellence and elevated by devout joy has 
little reliſh for the pleaſures of fin. 


III. Or religious inſtruction. 


Obſerve the method by which God in- 
ſtructs men. It is by the hiſtory of great 


and intereſting events; the creation of the 
world by the word of his power, the ope- 
ration of his providence from age to age, 
a Saviour typified and foretold, his appear- 


ance in the fullneſs' of time, the miracles 


and virtues of his life, his death and reſur- 


rection, his coming to judgment, and the 
diſſolution of all things. Theſe truths in- 
ſereſt and elevate the young. They learn 

| . O 
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to reverence their Creator, and to reverence 
themſelves. | 


Religious knowledge ſhould be early 
conveyed, Whom ſhall he teach knows- 
ledge, and whom ſhall he make to underſtand 
doctrine ? Them that are weaned from the 


milk, and drawn from the breaſts. To ſhort 


hiſtories they early liſten. With ſuch the 
ſcripture abounds. Repeat them often, 
and accuſtom your children to repeat them. 
Give line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little. 


There are ſhort maxims in the book of 
Proverbs, and portions of ſacred poetry in 
the book of Pſalms, very fit to exerciſe the 
memory of your children, .By being trea- 
ſured up in the memory now, they may 
hereafter promote the exerciſe of prudence 


and devotion. : 


The words which I command thee this 


day ſhall be in thine heart, and thou ſhalt 
| teach 


( 
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teach them diligently to thy children, and 
ſhalt talk of them when thou ſitteſt in thine 
houſe, and when thou walkeſt by the way, 
and when thou lieſt down, and when thou 
riſeſt up. Let not religious truths be al- 
ways preſented in the form of a taſk, nor. 
the acquiring of them exacted as a hard 
labour. Let it appear by your converſa- 
tion that they are uppermoſt in your own 
thoughts, that in your hours of leiſure 
they are apt to recur, that you think and 
ſpeak of them with pleaſure. Your own 
knowledge will increaſe by communion. 
He that wateret ſhall be watered alſo him- 


Vell 


Dwell on plain uſeful neceſſary things. 
Secret things beiong to God, but things 
that are revealed to us and to our children. 
Unto man he faith, © behold to fear the 
Lord that is wiſdom, and to depart from 
* evil is underſtanding. Beware of trou- 
bling and perverting the minds gf your 
children with myſterious ſpeculations and 


doubtful 
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doubtful controverſies. They engender 
ſtrife, they divert attention from the weighty 
matters of the law, they puff up but do not 
edify. Ye have ſown the wind, and ye 
ſhall reap the whirlwind. = 


The things of God ſhould be taught 
with reverence. The ſolemnities of wor- 
Fhip and the awe which ſurrounds ſacred 
things are early means of piety. The ob- 
ſervation of the Sabbath is an example of 
devout reverence, the worſhip of God in 
your families is a daily example of it, 
While you pray with and for your chil- 
dren, the principles of devotion in their 
minds unfold: in that ſacred hour, they 
feel themſelves the objects of tender affec- 
tion, they perceive that you are depen- 
dant as well as they, that bleſſings muſt be 
derived from the Hearer of prayer on your- 
ſelves and on them. 


8 Let 
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Let the truths of religion be conveyed to 
the heart. Improve the ſeaſons proper for 
conveying them. For example, when 
your child is recovering from one of thoſe 
early diſeaſes which ſo oft prove fatal, with 
the lighteſt aid he will recogniſe a Provi- 
dence. Your diſeaſe was extreme, the phy- 
lician gave no hope, your companion was 
carried to the grave : what power reſtored 
you to your ſorrowing friends? _ 


Youth ſeldom paſſes without a time to 
weep. The deathbed of a parent or of a 
young friend melts the heart. Concern 
and attachment grow as the hour ap- 
proaches. Death leaves him inconſolable. 
Immortality is the ſource of conſolation, 
and now is the time to open it. It accords 
with lively ſorrow, which chngs to a de- 
parted friend and dwells on the thought of 


an everlaſting union. Divine goodneſs, 
which the ſhadow of death had veiled, 
ſhines forth again. Were dying parents, 

T - 
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in the ſolemn hour of ſeparation, to awa- 
ken a ſenfe of God and of immortality in 


the minds of children, it would may an 


indelible impreflic on. 


When your child is fitiefied? that Chrif 
is a teacher ſent from God, and willing to 
be his diſciple, it is meet to confeſs him be- 
fore men. The celebration of his death 
is a proper teſtimony of regard. His death 


is the amazing teſtimony of his love; it 
is his own delire that we ſhew ir till he 
come; in doing this the power of fin is 
mortified, virtuous reſolution confirmed, 
and devout joy conveyed to the heart, 


The hearts of the young when firſt ad- 
mitted to communion with the faithful are 
acceſſible and ſoft. Parents might avail 
themſelves of this ſeaſon, to recal their ear- 


ly dedication to God, to explain the wil- 
dom and love which inſpired the diſcipline 
through which they have been made to 
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paſs, to See its influence on theis future 
conduct, to anticipate the time when. that 
conduct ſhall be judged, and to Cy the 
care of it on themſelves. 
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Jeremiah xxxi. 15. Rachel weeping for 
her Children. 


OD is viſiting the young of this 
neighbourhood with a dangerous 
diſeaſe, and parents are weeping for their 
children. It is meet to mark the ways, 
and liſten to the voice of Providence, To 
aſſiſt you in ſo doing under the preſent 
trial, I ſhall explain firſt the duty of pa- 
rents to afflicted children, ſecondly the 
proper ſentiments when they are taken a- 
way, thirdly the leſſons to be learned from 
theſe mournful events. 
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AFFECTIONATE and prudent and pious 
care is the duty of parents to afflicted chil- 


dren. 


Affection is the diQtate of nature, it is 
excited by pain and danger, it centres on 
the child of afffiction. God provides, in 
the inſtincts of our frame, aid and conſola- 
tion under its miſeries; and you are obey- 
ing his voice when you beſtow them. 
Your affectionate care in the hour of dan- 
ger will hereafter endear the child, and 
promote reciprocal affection. 


PRUDENCE is of uſe when near friends 
are afflicted. Liſten not to the ignorant. 
and preſumptuous, but rather to men who 
ſtudy and practiſe the art of curing diſ- 
eaſes. It is one of the bleſſings of Provi- 
dence to have ſome capable of miniſtering 
on beds of ſickneſs. * Honour a Phyſician. 
* with the honour due to him, for the 

Lord 


* 
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* 


Lord hath created him. The Lord hath 
* created medicines out of the earth, and 
he hath given men {kill that he might 
© be honoured in his marvellous works; 
with ſuch doth he heal the __ and 
take away their pain.“ : 


* 


PreTY ſhould be added to prudence and 
affection. The number of diſeaſes to which 
children are ſubject, and the great propor- 
tion of deaths which to us appear untime- 

ly, is a dark and mournful view. A pious 
mind inveſtigates and fulfils the W of 
Providence. 


The ſickneſs of children reminds parents 
what a bleſſing the health of their little 
ones is, and perhaps rebukes their ingrati- 
tude, It tends to ſanQify parental love: 


you recal that ſerious hour when you de- 
voted them to God in baptiſm : worldly 
ſchemes and proſpects appear in their pro- 


per light: it is now your heart's deſire. and 


prayer 


A 
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prayer to God that they may be heirs of 
an eternal inheritance, Their {ickneſs che- 
1iſhes the ſpirit of prayer, a ſpirit that is 
apt to fail while your tabernacle is at reſt 
and all the branches of your family flou- 
riſh, When a beloved child is overwhelm- 
ed with diſeaſe, your heart ſick with hope 
deferred and anxious concern unutterable; 
it is the hour of devout reſignation. 


To parents the ſickneſs of children is a 


bond of love. The firſt love may decay 


through diſappointed hopes and unfore- 
ſeen diſquietudes, but children cement their 
hearts again, Children are the objects of 
your mutual attention, of your moſt inter- 


eſting hopes and fears; when they are laid 


on beds of ſickneſs, you join in ſoothing 
their ſorrows, and preſent your joint ſup- 
plication humble and ardent to the throne 


of mercy. When they are taken away, 
your hearts flow out and mingle in the 


ſame ſtream of forrow: you are united in 


love 
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love to one another and to ſurviving chil- 


dren. 


Early affliction inſtructs the young, 


They learn to bear the yoke in youth, 
You learn gratitude and love to parents, 
for they left the pleaſures and the cares of 
life behind, and miniſtered to you on beds 


of languiſhing. You learn to remember 
your Creator, and to remember death. The 


bell which you hear ſo often tolling little 
children to their graves, is a warning to 
— 


The untimely graves, which are opening 


ſo faſt, forebode immortality. Human na- 


ture, as it appears on earth, is an imperfect 


broken ſyſtem, 


I.. 
Taz proper ſentiments when children 
are taken away. 


5 Jeremiah, 


Fg 


Jeremiah xxxi. 16. 17. Thus faith the 
Lord, refrain thy voice from weeping and 
* thine eyes from tears: for thy work ſhall 
abe rewarded faith the Lord, and they ſhall 
come again from the land of the enemy. 
And there is hope in thine end ſaith the 
Lord, that thy children ſhall come again 
* to their own border.“ 


Refrain thy voice from weeping, It is a 
time to weep, to ſuſpend, worldly cares, 
and to feel affliction, God binds parents 
to their children with a cord of love, and 
it is a preſumption that the heart is hard 
if it bleeds not when the cord is broken, 


When the memory of the child awakes, 
the joy at his birth, the fond hopes 


that were cheriſhed, growing attachment 
from his openings of reaſon and broken 
accents of affection; and when the ſad mo- 


ments of diſſolution are recalled by the 


mournful ſolemnities of a laſt farewell— 
Rachel refuſes to be comforted. 


U 
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Thus ſaith the Lord, refrain thy vbice 
from weeping and thine eyes from tear. 
There may be an exceſs of ſorrow, lt 
drinketh up the ſpirit and worketh death, 
Lou have duties yet to fulfil, and the prac- 
tice of virtue is a refuge from affliction, 
Some comforts remain, Your Father gave 
the bitter cup, and he mingles conſolation, 


Thus faith the Lord, thy work ſhall be 
 vewarded, Your labour of love to them 
ſhall nor be forgotten, It is all recorded 
in the book of everlaſting remembrance; 
and joyful will the remembrance be in that 
day when the book is opened, and the dead . 


are judged out of the things written in the 
book, according to the deeds done in the. 
body. : 


Thy children ſhall come again from the : 
land of the enemy. The grave is the land 
of the enemy. You follow your children a 
thither; your thoughts fink down with R 
them; they now acknowledge another Ein- 0 


dr ech 
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dred, ſaying to corruption thou art my fa» 
ther, and to the worms ye are my ſiſters: 
you weep over the wreck and ruins of 
human nature. Refrain your voice from 
weeping and your eyes from tears. They 
ſhall come again. That which is ſown in 
weakneſs and diſhonour and corruption, 
ſhall be raiſed in power and glory and in- 
corruption. Behold the huſbandman wait- 
eth long for the precious fruits of the 
earth, and hath much patience till he re- 
ceive the former and the latter rain: be 
patient alſo brethren: till the coming of 
the Lord; and then * thoſe young and ten- 
der plants which are now cut down and 
* withering around us ſhall ſpring up in 
fairer and more durable forms.“ The 
children of the reſurrection ſhall die no 


more, 


There is hope in thine end ſaith the Lord, 
that thy children ſhall come again to their 
own border. There is hope concerning in- 
fant children, He who made them will 
| bave 
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have mercy upon them. He is kind even 
to the evil and unthankful; and ſhall they 
who never tranſgreſſed his laws be the ob- 


jets of his diſpleaſure ? Infant children, 


born as it would ſeem to ſuffer and die, 


are objects of compaſſion to the human 


heart; much more to the Father of mer- 


cies. You have often prayed for their e- 
ternal wellfare, and God is the hearer of 
prayer. The peculiar regards of Jeſus to 
little children is an additional ground of 
hope concerning them, He call gather 
the lambs in his arm and carry them in 
his boſom. When mothers brought their 
infant children to him, he took them in his 
arms and bleſſed them: he bleſſed them 
and they ſhall be bleſſed. | 


There is hope concerning children who 
had advanced a little and diſcovered ſeeds 
of goodneſs. It is natural, when your 
children are taken away, to review the 
little hiſtory of their lives, and to recall 


many paſlages, unheeded by others, but 


marked 


k 
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marked and remembered by parents; and 
if any good thing toward the Lord was 
found in the child, the remembrance is full 
of comfort. If you found their hearts af- 
fectionate, and grateful for your care, and 
ſubmiſſive to your will, theſe were the 
ſeeds of an amiable and humble ſpirit. If 


they loved their companions, and were be- 


loved of them, and beloved of all; it is the 
firſt fruit of that love which is the bond 
of perfectneſs, which endureth forever. If 
they regarded truth and feared to tell a lie; 
if they had a tenderneſs of conſcience ſo 
far as they knew good and evil, and ſtood 
in awe of offending; if they loved and liſ- 
tened to inſtruction; if the ſcriptures of 


truth and the ordinances oſ religion began 


to attract and to touch their hearts; if in 
trouble they were reſigned, and ſpake ſome 
words of comfort, and believed in immor- 
tality; if to the laſt they grew in favour 
with God and men—it is an anchor of 


hope to parents toſſed in affliction. He 


who 
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but a longer ſtay might have proved fatal 


death to their own border, to the promiſed 
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who began knows how to perfect the good 
work in them. | 


Thus faith the Lord, they ſhall be brought 
again to their own border, Here they were 
in a foreign land, ſurrounded with ſnares 
and dangers and foes; and who can tell 


to their innocence? They are gone through 


purchaſed poſſeſſion. Let your ſorrow be 
changed into joy. They are happy, hap- 
pier than it is poſſible for you to conceive; 
that happineſs is ſecured beyond the pow- 
er of time or change. Weep not for them. 


They are paſt ſorrow and they are paſt 


temptation. We are mortal, but they hall | 
die no more, oh 
. / 

] 

ur. 0 

LESSONS to be learned from the death 0 
of children. | f 


The 
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The firſt and hardeſt leſſon is reſigna- 
tion. In many other calamities the hand 


of man appears, and it requires an effort of | = il 


piety to acknowledge God in the wrath of W | 
men; but it is God himſelf who ſays; © I - | $0880 
take away the deſire of thine eyes with a W 7 || 


ſtroke.“ He changeth their countenance 
and ſendeth them away. Other loſſes may 
be retrieved, but this is irretrievable: you 
muſt go to them, but they will not return 
to you, It 18 vain for man to contend with 
his maker; but if you turn to God and 
pour out your ſorrow before him, he will 


ſpeak peace to your heart. 


The examples of reſignation in ſcripture 
are written for your inſtruction. When 1 
fire from God conſumed the ſons of Aaron, 1 


Aaron held his peace, I was dumb, ſaid 
David, I opened not my mouth, for thou 
didſt it. Job's ſons and daughters were 
deſtroyed by a great whirlwind from the 
Wilderneſs, and Job ſaid, the Lord gave 
| and the Lord taketh away, bleſſed be the 
name 
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name of the Lord. When the calamity of 
Eli's children was announced to him, and 
of his children's children throughout all 
generations; he ſaid it is the Lord, let him 
do what ſeemeth him good. Abraham of- 
fered up Iſaac, and hoped againſt hope. 


SORROW enlivens the faith of immorta- 
lity. You cannot think that they who 
were ſo lately the objects of your tender- 
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eſt concern have ceaſed to exiſt, that their 
love and affection are forever extinguiſh- 
ed, that you ſhall never more behold your 


children. Immortality opens, 1t is wel- 
comed without a doubt, you embrace with 


ö gratitude to the revealer, a doctrine which 

| reſtores your children. You ſee them re- 

| viving in another ſtate, adorned with other | 
| | faculties, about to act in a higher ſphere, ] 
1 The meditation fills your ſoul with ſolemn } 


ſatisfaction and joy in believing. 


* — gue 
r 
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Your connection with the world of 
ſpirits is increaſed, let your attachment 
grow in proportion; for they are ſtill your 
children, objects of your love, worthier 
now that they are purified from mortality. 
In that land of love which they now inha- 
bit they cannot but remember you with 
peculiar affection; you who trained them 
in the way to heaven, who ſmoothed their 
paſſage through the vale of tears, and 5 
whom they left behind in ſcenes of dan- 
ger and of ſorrow. While on earth they 
were your ſtrongeſt attachments to the 
world. They were your compauions, your 
comfort, your hope in this houſe of your 
pilgrimage. The comforts. of a pilgrim 
mult be tranſient : but if you follow them 
with devout affection, and aſcend by faith 
to the world of ſpirits, and rejoice in their 
joy; they will ſtill be your. companions, 
your comfort, your: hope in this houſe of 


vour piigrimage. 


InkESsE mournful events are memorials 
of death, The voice ſard cry, and he ſaid 
| a What 
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what ſhall Tcry ? All fleſh is graſs, and all 
the goodlineſs thereof is as the flower of the 
field. This day the voice is echoed in our 
ear, and many of the flowers of youth are 
cut down in all their beauty and goodlinek, 
It reminds you of death, and reconciles 
you to it, and prepares you for it. A pious 
man *, after burying his child, made this 
reflection. And now, one of our family is 
| gone to take poſſeſſion of the ſepulchre 
N in all our names. Ere long ſhall lie 
1 * down with my child. Perhaps many of 
| © the feet that. followed it ſhall attend me 
* thither, It is a warning from Providence 
* that theſe concluding days of my life may 
| - © be more regular, more ſpiritual, more uſe- 
1 © ful than the former.“ The heart is hu- 
maniſed by afffiction; its pride is fubdued, 
and the little vanities are diſpelled which 
1 | fluttered round it. The whole ſoul is 
| brought down to the tone and temper _ 


ed to a mortal ſtate. 
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| * Dr Doderidge, whoſe aid in n this ſer· 
[1 | mon I acknowledge. 


„ 


Pſal. . 2 5. There is nouc on earth 
whom I deſi re beſides thee. 


HIS even to the devout is a difficult 


riſk, when we look up to heaven, of reſt- 
ing in the ſun or ſtars as objects of love; 
we look beyond them to an inviſible eter- 
nal mind, Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
ls it the ſame with reſpect to objects of de- 
ſire on earth? Are we not ready to love 


them too well, and in the day of our pro- 
ſperity to ſay, © Who is the Lord that we 


' ſhould ſerve him. Let us enjoy the good 
things that are preſent, let us crown our- 


* ſelves with roſebuds before they be wither- . 


and high attainment. We run little 
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To this the heart is prone; and therefore 


R MON. 
© ed, and let no flower of the ſpring paſs by? | 


we are exhorted in ſcripture, love not the 
world nor the things of the world ; and 
therefore humbling views of the world 
are ſet before us, all is vanity and vexa- 
tion; and therefore, we meet with many 
ſteps which remind us that it is a wilder- 
nels. 


Even kind attachments may ſeduce the 
heart. They indeed are given to comfort 
us. Were it not for the comforts of friend- 
ſhip, the tender-hearted would fink under 
the diſappointments and the ills of life. 
But they, whoſe hearts are tender, who are 
moſt affected by peculiar and delicate di- 
ſtreſs; are likewiſe moſt ſuſceptible of 
friendſhip, and of its ſweet conſolations. 
Even in this wilderneſs friends ſpring up: 
there are ſome in every corner, capable ot 
fincere attachment, of faithful advice, of 
ſeaſonable aid, of cordial ſympathy. With 
the tendereſt attachments upon earth; 

change 
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ehange, diſappointment, and ſorrow mingle: 
theſe lead to devotion, the refuge of the 
broken in heart. The Pſalmiſt found 
treachery in his friend, and ingratitude in 
the ſon whom he loved; he was plagued 
all the day long and his heart was grieved. 
From the depth of human vanity and vex- 
ation his heart aſcends to God, there 7s 
none on earth I defire befides thee. This is 
the courſe of providence, follow it with 
care. When you meet with grievons diſ- 
appointment, when calamity overthrows 
your poſſeſſion, when the defire of your 
eyes is taken away; thoſe moments are 
precious, improve them well. The heart 
is looſened from the world, is weary of life, 
cavics thoſe who ſleep in the duſt. Human 


comfort utterly fails. There is none on 


earth I deſire beſides thee. 


Tax management of the mind in thoſe 


trying ſituations is difficult; let me there- 


fore give a few directions. 


I, 


_ LI TD IT 
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I. IN thoſe moments when the ſoul is 


left deſolate, do not ſtill ſeek comfort from 


the world. Why would you ſet your heart 


upon that which is not? God ſuffers the 


ſtaff of human comfort to pierce through 
your hand, and to bre:k under you, that 
his own ro! ++ ali may ſupport you. 
Waen you are in view, at the very entrance 
of the promiſed reſt, reſt to your ſoul ; go 
not back to ſeek it in the wilderneſs. Ac- 
quaint yourſelf now with God, and be at 
peace. | 


II. BE not overwhelmed with over much 


ſorrow. The feelings | have deſcribed are 


natural and almoſt unavoidable in the firſt 
flowings of affliction, which make us even 
wiſh an end of. our exiſtence here; but it 
is not meet to indulge and brood over them, 
ſo as to abandon the duties of life and 


fink in melancholy. Amiable minds are 


liable to this exceſs, and compaſſion 1s due 


to them, but ſtill they ſhould guard againſt 
it, 


— 
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it, From thoſe trying ſituations which 
bring us near to God, let us return to the 
world though with hearts above it; and 


live and act, like men whoſe ſtrong attach- 


ments to it are already broken, whoſe 
bands are looſed. 


III. HARBOUR not revenge againſt thoſe. 


who have injured you, or in any way been 
the cauſe of your affliction. Revenge ſtops 
the ſources of divine conſolation. God's 
ear 1s open to your cry, but you muſt not 
go to him with complaints on any of your 
brethren, for we are all his offspring. God 
is love, and your deſires cannot reach him 
if they be polluted with malice. Go to 
him with a forgiving ſpirit, with kind af- 


fections and ardent prayers even for thoſe 
who have wounded the peace of your mind. 


It is a fatal effect of diſappointments and 
wrongs to inſpire hatred againſt mankind ; 
but love to God will heal the wounds you 
have 
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have received from men, and make your . 


heart again go out in love to the brethren, 


IV. BEwaRE of interrupting your de- 
fires toward God by any wilful fin. Af 
flictions do not intercept, they rather raiſe 
the deſires to heaven; but every wilful de- 
liberate fin overfpreads the ſoul wath a thick 
cloud, and ſeparates betwixt us and our 
God. We are tempted under trials'to im- 
patience and peevithneſs, perhaps to in- 


temperance, or to ſome imprudent deſpe- 


rate ſtep. Theſe temptations muſt be re- 
ſiſted. It is God's language to the ſons 


and daughters of afflition, Them rhat come 


unto me I will in no» wiſe caft out, Son, 
daughter give me thine heart, It is his 
language to all his children, for he is no 
reſpecter of perſons. Though your hopes 


in the world be blaſted, though father and 


mother and friends forſake you, though 
your eſteem and affection be deſpiſed and 


rejected; God himſelf condeſcends to be 
| an 
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an object of your love. Beware of for- 
feiting this laſt this rich reſource; beware 
leſt for one morſel you fell this birthright. 
That man is miſerable and loſt indeed who 
with all his other calamities has made ſhip- 


unto the upright there ariſeth light in the 
darkneſs. 


V. ImPpROvE diſtreſſes of every kind as 
means of virtue, and grounds of praiſe. 
With an enlarged and ſublime ſpirit of de- 
votion the Pſalmiſt declares, It zs good for 
me that I have been affiifted. Even the 
children” of this world can rejoice in mo- 
mentary evil which averts danger and loſs: 
much more does it become the children of 
light to rejoice in tribulation, Mho knows 
what ig good for man? Our heavenly Fa- 
ther knows; and it becomes his children to 
caſt their cares on him; to ponder the 
wiſe mixture of mercy and judgment; tv 


T at 


wreck of faith and a good conſcience ;- but 


mark an inviſible but controlling power, 
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at one time diſappointing their hopes and 
deſires, at another diſappointing their fears 
and preventing their wiſhes, and making 
all work for good. The juſt, when their 
ſpirits are made perfect, will review with 
enlightened reaſon and exalted gratitude, 
the evidences of a Parent's care and love, 
even in thoſe things which now puzzle 
and perplex, which vex and diſquiet, which 
humble and afflit them. Anticipate this 
exerciſe, Remember the days of darkneſs, 
and the light from heaven which opened. 
On your ſoul. For the wound which ſeem- 
ed unto death, a healing balm was found, 
To the irreparable loſs you are now recon- 
ciled. Guilty paſhons were reſtrained, and 
you eſcaped the bitterneſs of remorſe. The 
deſire of your fooliſh heart was with-held, 
and you have eſcaped from anxiety and 
vexation. Recall the impreſhons- which 
diſeaſe and ſorrow and the houſe of mour- 
ning made upon your heart. Have not 
they taught you the unſatisfying paſhng 
nature of human enjoyments and human 

hopes; 
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hopes; and cannot you now diſcern the 


hand of a Parent leading you, by a ſteep 
and thorny path, but leading Im to ſu- 
preme felicity ? 


HEREAFTER your faculties will be rai- 
ſed, and your views extended. You ſhall 
look back as from an eminence on the way 
in which you now walk, and trace and a- 
dore the ſteps of Providence. Scenes of 
difficult and painful reſignation, here be- 
low, will then yield a hymn of praiſe. It 
was a father's love which made me bear 
the yoke in youth, and hid vanity from 
mine eyes. Diſappointments ſaved my 
virtue from too ſevere a trial. Thick 
clouds aroſe which darkened every path 
but the path of duty, and took away the 
reliſh of every pleaſure but that of well- 


doing. Weariſome days and nights re- 


conciled me to death. I was taken from 
the evil to come, My fun ſhall no more 
£0 down. 6 
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Gen.. In the beginning God created 


revealed. In the beginning God created the 


that accords with reaſon. 
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the heavens and the earth. 


TT is natural for man to inquire, what 

is the origin of this world which ! 
inhabit? Unprofitable curioſity is checkedby 
revelation ; but when curioſity leads to the 
knowledge of God he himſelf condeſcends 


to gratify it. The origin of the world is 


heavens and the earth, the only account 


| 9 „ 

God ſaid let there be light, and there 
was light, A ſtupendous view of Omni- 
potence 


* 


SY 
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potence opens, the rude materials of a ri- 
ſing world. 


* 


Light is ſweet. It promotes a chearful 
intercourſe among the inhabitants of the 


earth. It opens to our view the foreſt, 


the vale, the rivers of water, and the little 
hills which rejoice on every ſide, the high 
mountain and the boundleſs deep; it opens 
to our admiring view the glorious hoſt of 


heaven. 


The light called he day, and the darkneſs 
called he mght, The interchanges of light 
and darkneſs are pleaſant. Some find plea- 
ſure in the ſilence and ſolemnity of the 


night. They that watch for the morning 
feel a growing pleaſure as the day dawns 


and the day-ſtar appears. - 


The appointment of day and night cor- 


reſponds to the labour and reſt appointed 
to man, Man goeth forth to his work and 
to his labour till the evening. In the e- 
| vening 
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gay colouring of the morning cloud is loſt 


ing emblem. 


meaſured out, warn and aſſiſt us to redeem 
It, 
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vening reſt is ſweet to the labourer, In 
the darkneſs of the night all the beaſt 
of the foreſt creep forth : the ſun ariſeth, 
they gather themſelves together and lay 
them down in their dens. 


The viciſſitude of day and night reminds 
us of the viciſſitude of human things. The 


in the labour and heat of the day: the en- 
chanting proſpect is again preſented at the 
going down of the ſun; we are hardly 
fixed in contemplation. when the veil of 
night comes over it. A day is an emblem 
of life ; the night of death, in which no 
man can work, is a ſignificant and touch- 


The little portions, in which time is 
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II. 

Gor made the firmament, by which 1s 
commonly underſtood the air. The world 
is gradually prepared for living creatures. 
Air is one of the neceſſaries of life. Ani- 
mals both on the earth and in the water 
breathe it. It is even neceſſary for the 
growth of plants. Plants as they grow in 
ſunſhine make the air, which has been 
breathed, fit to be breathed again. 


Tar motion of air is wind. We know 
not whence it comes and whitlier it goes, 
but we perceive its beneficial and its aw- 
ful influence. It refreſhes ſcorched lands 
and diſpels noxious vapours, it dries the 
earth in ſpring and the fruits of - the earth 


in harveſt, it tranſports them from nation 


to nation. 


Praiſe him ye flormy winds. A ſtorm 


ſummons the attention of unthinking men. 
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Our thoughts fix with religious awe on the 
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ruler of the ſtorm, 


And when the waves of ocean roll - 
Sublime delight ſuſpends the ſoul. 


He changes the ſtorm into a calm ; awe 
reſolves into truſt and gratitude. 


FRoM a ſingle expreſſion of the Apoſtle 
miſunderſtood, a fancy prevails that the 
devil has power over the air. The Apoſtle 
is ſpeaking not of oy natural but of the 
moral world. Eph. 1. 2. Ye walked ac- 
cording to the Ao of this world— 


the courſe of wickedneſs. According to 


the prince f the power of the. atr—the 
prince or chief of the aerial power, of evil 
ſpirits who were {uppoled to be. in the air, 


Common language, though founded in 
error, is often founded in ſcripture. Ac- 
cording to the ſpirit - the rebellious ſpirit 
or temper, which worketh in the children 
of diſobedience, 


The 
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The air, ſays Dr Clarke, is ſo wonder- 
fully contrived as at once to ſupport clouds 
for rain, to afford winds for health and 


' traffick, to be proper for the breath of 


© animals by its ſpring, for cauſing ſounds 
by its motion, and for tranſmitting light 
by its tranſparency.' If the devil has 
power over air he is ſovereign of the world. 


But God will not give his glory to ano- 


ther. le made the firmament, and it is 
part of his univerſal empire. The winds 
and the flaming fire are his miniſters, the 
thunder is his voice, he cafteth forth his 
ice like morſels, and melteth them with 
bis word. He arranges and rules the ele: 
ments in wiſdom and love. God reign— 


eth, let the earth rejoice. 


IT. 


Gop -/aid let the waters under the hea= 
den be gathered unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear. The earth was hitherto 

2 without 
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without form. Order riſes out of confy- 
ſion. We behold the earth gathered from 
among the waters, growing into conſiſtence 
and form, ſwelling into mountains and 
ſtretched out in plains : iflands ariſe in the 
midſt of the ſea: the abodes of the nations 
are prepared, and their bounds are ſet, 
* Of old haſt thou laid the foundation of the 


earth, that it ſhould not be removed for 


ever. Sing unto the Lord, for in his hand 


are the deep places of the earth, the ſtrength 
of hills is his. 


mw 


The gathering of woters called he ſea. 
From the dry land we turn our eye to fee 
the works of the Lord and his wonders in 
the deep. We ſee him ſhut up the ſea 


| weit! doors, and liſten to his voice, Hi- 
1500 * therto ſhalt thou come and no farther, 
il The earth and the ſeas obey. They con- 
1 | tinue this Cay according to thy ordinance, 
| ] þ for they are all thy ſervants, 

Will - THE 


Ld 
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Tux quantity of water ſeems great; but 
à great quantity is neceſſary for watering 
the earth. From the ſea, vapours riſe and 
form into clouds, which are carried along 
with the wind, and diſtill in dew, and drop 
in ſhowers, The clouds are intercepted in 
their courſe by the high mountains: there- 
by the mountains, notwithſtanding their 
height, are full of moiſture : it gathers into 
ſprings, which deſcend in rivulets, which 
Ow into rivers, and refreſh the earth in 
their courſe, and return to the ſea again. 
All the rivers run into the ſea, yet the ſea 
zs not full, Unto that place from whence 
they came thither they return again, Feel, 


J. 7. 


THE waters, which ſeem an everlaſting 
ſeparation, are by means of tailing a boud 
of union among men. lhe productions 
of different climates are exchanged, and the 
wants of the nations are ſupplied. Many 


go to and fro upon the earth, and know- 


ledge 


| ; 
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| | ledge is increaſed. We behold new afpeas 
it of God's providence when he raiſeth the 
lj ſtormy wind, and at the prayer of the 
I  * Tighteous maketh the ſtorm a calm. We 
| learn a new ſong; of praiſe to the God of 
fl our ſalvation, who is the confidence of all 
1 the ends of the earth, and of them that are 
ö [ afar off upon the ſea, 

it 

ON the ſame day another proſpect opens. 
„ A rich and beautiful garment is ſpread over 
. | the earth. The mountains are covered 
is | with graſs and the valleys with corn, 
| Flowers and mevicinal herbs are mingled, 
| | The fruit-trees grow up by the rivers of 
| water, and all the trees of the foreſt ariſe, 
The bud of, the tender herb ſprings up 
| ; where there is no man, the wilderneſs and 
1. the ſolitary place are glad for them, and 
ii the deſert bloſſoms as the roſe. 
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LIVING creatures are not yet made, the 
Creator firſt ſpreads a table for them. He 
makes graſs to grow for cattle, and herb 
for the ſervice of man, and trees for a 
dwelling to the birds which fing among 
the branches. Give us this day our daily 
bread, is the prayer which our Saviour 
taught, to impreſs upon the heart a ſenſe 


of dependence, a feeling of gratitude, and' 


an unbounded confidence toward our Fa- 
ther in heaven. We now behold him ſow- 
ing his corn and his wine and his oil with 
a liberal hand. My Father worketh hither- 
fo and I work, was our Lord's apology for 
his diſciples when they plucked ears of 
corn on the Sabbath-day. Ay Father 
worketh hitherto, Even on that memo=- 
rable day when he reſted from his labours, 
and on every returning Sabbath, he work- 
eth by the operation of his providence, 
making his corns and his graſs to grow; 
and therefore it cannot be wrong, even on 
that day, to imitate his goodneſs and to 
partake of his bounty. It is by enjoying 
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not by refuſing his mercies that the heart 
is raiſed to gratitude. 


IT is not unworthy of a Chriſtian to 
take a nearer view of plants as they grow, 
and of the wiſdom in which even they are 
made. The root, for example, goes down 
into the earth to become a firm foundation, 
and ſends out fibres to gather nouriſhment 
in the ſoil. The ſtrength of the ſtalk is in 
proportion to the height. Leaves ſhelter 
the flower and the fruit from cold in {pring 
and from heat in ſummer, The ſeeds are 
protected by huſks and ſhells, and in a va- 
riety of ways are {own again, 


The growth of corn affords a beautiful 
meditation to the Plalmiſt. Thou viſiteſt 
© the earth and watereſt it, Thou greatly 
* enricheſt it with the river of God which 
is full of water. Thou prepareſt them 
corn when thou haſt ſo provided for it. 


© Thouw-makelt it ſoft with ſhowers. Thou 
© blelfeſt 
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pleſſeſt the ſpringing thereof. Thou 


© crowneſt the year with thy goodneſs, and 


thy paths drop fatneſs.“ 


The very flowers yield a pleaſant and e- 
difying contemplation to a pious mind. 
They come forth in their appointed ſeaſons, 


ſome of them the harbingers of ſpring, and 


others the glory of the ſummer months; 
more glorious than Solomon in their ap- 
parel, If God fo clothe the lilies, much 
more will he clothe you. It is indeed a 
tranſient fading beauty, and ſo is the beau- 
ty of the eye that beholds it. 


_ 


IV. 


Ox the fourth day we raiſe our eyes 


from the earth to behold new wonders in 
heaven, The ſun enters upon his courſe, 
tte moon and the ſtars appear, times and 
leaſons are appointed. 


di *r 
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It is a pleaſant thing for the eye to be- 
hold the ſun. The pleaſure in beholding 
the work of creation is innocent and pure, 
it is friendly to virtue, it raiſes the heart 
to God, While we warn you to be mo- 
derate in the pleaſures of ſenſe, and to ſhut 
your eye on guilty pleaſure; we invite 
you to contemplate the works of God, and 
to take pleaſure in them. 


It 1s not merely to pleaſe the eye and 
delight the imagination that theſe bodies 
are placed in heaven. The ſun is appoint- 
ed to rule by day, to enlighten the world 
in the hours of labour: His returning 
warmth makes the ſpring and whites the 
fields unto harveſt. By means of the daily 
and yearly revolutions of the earth, days 


and ſeaſons revolve. 


The moon is appointed to rule by night, 
to alleviate the thick darkneſs. She gives 
light to ſeafaring men, to the labourer in 


harveſt, and to the lonely traveller, 
The 
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The influence of the ſun and moon up- 
on the productions of the earth is great. 
Moſes mentions the precious things brought 
forth by the ſun, and precious things put 
forth by the moon, among the bleſſings of 
joſeph. 


Stars aſſiſt the mariner in his courſe, they 
excite and elevate the genius of philoſo- 
phy, they exhibit a view of the Creator's 
power, His ſpirit garniſhed the heavens. 


He binds the influences of Pleiades, and 


looſes the bands of Orion, and guides Arc- 


turus with his ſons. He counts the num- 
ber of the ſtars, and calleth them by their 


names, | : 


THE heavens declare the glory of the 
Lord, They declare it to all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, There is no ſpeech nor 
language where their voice is not heard, 
Their awful and majeſtic filence ſpeaks the 
language of every people, it ſpeaks to the 

AR: heart 
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. 
11 heart of man. They are a bond of devout 
and ſacred union among the nations. Praiſe 


him jun and moon, praiſe him all ye flars of 
lig ht. | 


In days of proſperity a thought 18 apt to 
ariſe on the days of darkneſs. An ancient 
King, when he viewed his army from an 
eminence, the moſt numerous and ſplendid 
that was ever brought into a field, in the 
midſt of his joy dropt a tear, * a hundred 
years hence not one of them will remain. 
When we view from an eminence the hoſts 
of heaven, and contemplate and admire and 
enjoy; the thought of their diſſolution a- 
riſes. The ſun ſhall be darkened, and the 
moon ſhall not give her light, and the ſtars 
ſhall fall from heaven, the elements ſhall 
melt, and the earth ſhall be burnt up, 
} Look upon the ruins of creation, till the 
i [1 love of this world and of thoſe pleaſures 
11 which periſh with it die away in your heart. 


| Behold a new heaven and a new earth: 
there 
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chere is no need of the ſun or of the moon 
to ſhine in it: the glory of God emlightens 
it, and the lamb is the light thereof: and 
there is no night there. 


V. 

On the fifth day living creatures come 
forth and rejoice in exiſtence. God ſaid, 
let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life. he ſea, 
which hitherto ſeemed a wide and barren 
waſte, becomes a receptacle for all ,manner 
of fiſhes, Many of them are food for 
man: in Procuring it, his courage and {kill 
and induſtry are exerted. The creation of 
whales 1s, particularly mentioned as a dif- 

play of the Creator's power. With the 
fame view they are deſcribed in the book 
of Job. * I will not conceal his parts nor 
his power nor his comely proportions. 
' Canit thou open the door of his mouth? 
His teeth are terrible round about. His 
ſneezing maketh a light to ſhine. His 
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© eyes are like the eyelids of the morning, 
When he raiſeth himſelf the mighty are 
afraid. He is King over all the children 
* of pride.“ 2 | 


Gop hid let every winged fowl come 
forth, The air as well as the ſea muſt be 
inhabited. The fowls are furniſhed with 
wings, their bodies light, not loaded with 
their young ; that they may fly above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven, 
Birds are agreeable and uſeful to man; 
their beautiful colours and elegant forms 
delight the eye, and their muſic the ear; 
the ſky lark aſcending to heaven in ſongs 
is as the morning ſacrifice. We learn what 
this meaneth, Praiſe him all ye birds that 


M. 


Many of the fowls are food for man. 
- That. uſe ſhould be made of them without 
unneceſſary wanton cruelty. Senſibility to 
pain and pleaſure is common to man and 
e | the 


C 
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the inferior creatures ; let man reſpea that 


common ſenſibility. 


1 


God bleed them ſaying, be Jruitful and 


multiply. The multiplying of animals is 


the effect of a tpecial bleſſing. In this the 
hand of God eminently appears. The 
place of their dwelling is contrived for the 
ſafe accommodation of their young. The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have neſts. The conies are but a feeble 
folk, yet make they their houſes in the 
rocks. The ſparrow findeth a houfe, and 
the ſwallow makes a neſt for her young 
on God's altar. As for the ſtork the fir 
tree is her houſe. e 
The time of bringing forth their young 
is another proſpect; when the climate is 
temperate and when food abounds. Birds 
of paſſage, which fly from the ſeverity of 
winter, return and multiply in dus ſeaſon. 
The ſtork in heaven knoweth her appoint- 
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ed times; and the turtle and the crane and 
the ſwallow obſerve the time of their co- 
ming. Knoweſt thou when the wild goats 
bring forth? Canſt thou tell when the hinds 
do calve? Their young ones grow up with 
corn, they are in good liking, they go forth 
and return not unto them, 


The affection of animals for their young 
is an obvious and edifying ſight. The hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wing, 
ſhe is inſpired with patience and courage 
and ſelf-denial in their behalf. The eagle 
fluttereth over her young, ſpreadeth her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings. Even the ſea monſters draw out 
the breaſt, they give ſuck to their young 
ones; the fierceſt natures are ſoftened into 
love and tenderneſs, 


VI. 
Gop ſaid let the earth bring forth the 


"OE creature after his kind, cattle and 


creeping 


# 
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creeping thi:g and beaſt. Living creatures 
on the earth are made on the ſame day 
with man : they are more connected with 
him, and more uſeful than the other kinds: 


they contribute largely to his food and 
clothing, they aſſiſt him in his labour and 
in his travel, they promote many of his 
pleaſures z he finds in ſome of them grate- 
ful attachment and fidelity. | 


Interpreters underſtand by cattle ſuch as 
are uſually tamed, and by beaſts of the 
field ſuch as are wild. The interpretation 
is juſtified by other paſſages where the 
ame words occur. The enmity of wild 
beaſts, and their power to hurt and deſtroy 
are proofs that man has loſt the dominion _ 
which at firſt was given him. But even 
here a mixture of mercy appears. Beaſts 
of prey prevent an exceſs in the kinds 


which they devour: they are not ſo fruit- 
ful as the innocent and uſeful animals: 
their force 1s ſeldom united ; notwithſtand- 


ing 


come objeds of terror to the guilty, If 
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ing their ſuperior ſtrength, the courage 
and addreſs of man when properly exert- 
ed are ſtill able to ſubdue them. The wild 
beaſts of the foreſt call forth that courage 
and addreſs. The animals which invade 
his property, and infeſt his dwelling, and 
diſquiet him may be guarded againſt by 
kill and induſtry. If this world were free 
from every danger, and from every incon- 
venience; gourage and ſkill and induſtry 
would be given in vain. 


Wilp beaſts are numbered among di- 
vine judgments, and then indeed they be- 


you walk contrary to me faith the Lord, 
and will not hearken unto me, then I will 
fend wild beaſts among you, which ſhall 
rob you of your children, and deſtroy your 
cattle, and make you few in number, and 
your high-ways ſhall be defolate, When 
God's wrath is kindled againſt a land, the 
caterpillar 


E 


ir 
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aterpillar the locuſt and the canker-worny 
become a great people and a ſtrong, migh- 
ty to deſtroy. When man has forfeited 
the protection of his Creator, the meaneſt 
inſet prevails againſt him, he is cruſhed 


before the moth. But when a man's ways 


pleaſe the Lord, he maketh his enemies to 
be at peace with him. At deſtruction and 
famine thou ſhalt laugh, neither ſhalt thou 
be afraid of the wild beaſts 'of the field. 
Thou ſhalt be in league with the ftones of 
the earth, and the beaſts of the earth hall 


be at peace with thee. 


REMEMBER that thou magnify his work 
which men behold. Every man may ſee 


it, A way of knowledge is opened in the 


wilderneſs, and a path in the deep waters; 
he that 1uns may read, We peruſe with 
pleaſure the writings of an abſent friend; 
we ſee his mind, and enter into his ſenti— 
ments, and maintain a friendly intercourſe; 
u is next to the pleaſure of converſing 
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with him: by peruſing the book of nature 
we ſee him that is inviſible, and acquaint 
ourſelves with God; we reverence his 
power, and admire his wiſdom, and rejoice 
in his love, and aſpire to nearer commus- 
nion with him. KS 
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2 Cor. xiii. 5. Examine yourſelves whether 


ye be in the faith, Prove your own 


ſelves. 


* E are often commanded in ſeripture 
to conſider our ways; to examine, 
to prove, to judge ourlelves. There are 


two good ends to be anſwered by this ex- 


erciſe: the firſt that we may know in ge- 
neral what our ſtate is; the ſecond that we 
may know particularly the temptations we 
are called to reſiſt, the trials to bear, the 


duties to fulfil; where our ſtrength, and 


where our weakneſs lies. 


It is of conſequence to know what our 
ſtate is, whether we be in the way to hap- 
- pineſs 
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pineſs or in the way to miſery. It is ſure. 


thoſe who ſaunter through life without 


N I Ivy imprudent to ſpend day after day, and 
| } | | year after year, without reſolving to our- 
1 ſelves this important queſtion. It is awful 
1 ö to think that death ſhould overtake reaſon- 
| 1 able creatures, who never once employed 
Li lt their reaſon on a ſubject of eternal conſe- 
| | i quence. A traveller going on he knows 
| | 6 not whither, faintly repreſents the folly of 


conſidering their latter end. In our pro- 


1 greſs toward eternity it is of uſe at times 
| | to conſider the way in which we walk and 
| 1 whither it leads. Examine yourſelves, prove 
| your own ſelves. 
1 I. Lzr us examine our faith in Chriſt 
| | Do I believe that he was ſent to reveal the 
. 1 will of God, and call ſinners to repentance? 
| 1 Have I obeyed his call to repent? Havel 
| [| accepted of the divine mercy through a 
1. Mediator? Has my heart ever warmed 
; I! with gratitude for ſo great a bleſſing, and 
In - my 
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my ſpirit rejoiced in God my Saviour? Is 


the chief among ten thouſands and altoge- 
ther lovely? Is it my ambition to put on 
the Lord Jeſus, to have that mind in me 
which was alſo in him? Am I willing to 
deny myſelf, and take up my croſs, and 
follow him through all the ſteps of his hu- 
miliation? Do I often look forward with 
faith and hope to his ſecond coming ? Is 
it all my deſire to be accepted of him at 
that day? Is it the language of my heart 
Amen, even ſo, come Lord Jeſus ?” 


II. LET us inquire if we have a regard 
to God in our conduct. Are we ſollicitous 
to do his work, and to obtain his appro- 
bation? Is it our earneſt inquiry, how 
ſhall I beſt ſerve God in the ſtation which 
be has aſſigned me? Health, time, powers 


God: do I conſecrate them all to him? 


Prove 


he to me an object of affection and deſire, 


of mind, and worldly poſſeſſions are from 
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Prove yourſelves by this queſtion, Dg 
T jerveGod or Mammon? A man who can- 
not take the uſe and comfort of what Pro- 
vidence beſtows, may conclude with cer- 
tainty, that the god of this world has blind- 
ed his eyes. Are we juſt in our dealings? 
Have we a regard not to tlie form but to 
the ſubſtance of juſtice; not merely to 
what human laws require, but to what con- 
ſcience requires? Do we remember in our 
worldly tranſaQions that we are Chriſtians, 
that the honour of our religion is at ftake? 
Is our character for fair-dealing unſtained 
and irreproachable, and can we appeal to 
God for the honeſty of our moſt ſecret 
tranſactions? Are we willing and ready to 
give according to our ability, to aſſiſt and 
fupport our friends and relations in need, 
and contribute our proportion to wipe the 
tear from miſery? Is it our firm and fall 
determination, that when truth or juſtice, 
or any of the eternal obligations of mora- 
lity require it; we will forſake all, and hold 
faſt our integrity, and caſt ourſelves upon 

| God's 
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God's providenee? This is loving God 


more than the world. 
It is further neceſſary to regard God in 
the diſcipline of the heart; that guilty pa- 


lions be not the companions of our ſecret 


hours; that we look up to our Father who 
ſeeth in ſecret, laying open our actions and 
our thoughts before him. Search me 0 
God, and know my heart; try me and know 
my thoughts, and ſee if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 


laſting. 


# 


III. THAT we be not elevated by gleams 
of devotion, nor too much depreſſed by the 


want of them ; let us examine the' whole 
courſe and tenor of our lives. One pious 
emotion, which may ſpring up from fear 
or fancy or ſome bodily affection, does not 
conſtitute a pious charaQer ; one act of 
compaſſion does not render a character hu- 
mane ; nor does one bad action, quickly 


repented 
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repented of and atoned for, make a cha- 
racter bad. Let us think on our former 
ways. How did we behave in youth! 
Were we obedient to parents, modeſt, teach- 
able? Did we remember God, and keep 
out of the way of evil: or did we walk in 
the counſel of the ungodly, and ſtand in 
the way of ſinners, and fit in the chair of 
the ſcorner? If this laſt be the ſad memo- 
rial of early years, I need ſcarce inform 
you that the exerciſe of repentance ſhould 
be often renewed, and the divine mercy 
earneſtly implored to blot out thoſe mani- 
fold offences; that it ſhould lead to a hum- 
ble and tender walk through the remain of 


life. 


Let us review the hiſtory of riper years, 


Did we devote ourſelves to the ſervice of 


God and the love of Jeſus? Have we con- 
tinued in his love? Have we all along ſtu- 
died to adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour? Has our light ſo ſhined before men 
. | - that 
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that others miglit glorify our Father in 


heaven? 


The opinion of others is worth attend- 
ing to in this part of ſelf- examination. 
The character which a perſon bears among 
friends and neighbours with whom he has 
ſpent his days, 1s probably founded in truth. 
Am I generally reckoned pious and devout, 
or graceleſs and impious? Am I reckoned 
honeſt and ſincere, or falſe and difingenu- 
ous? Am I reckoned meek and peaceable, 
or quarreliome and litigious ; ſelfiſh and 
covetous, or friendly and humane; fober 
and induſtrious, or drunken and prodigal? 
Am | loved or hated by my neighbours ? 


The opinion of the world is not enough. 
A man may be well accounted of by o— 
thers, and yet have reaſon to condemn 
himſelf; he may be accounied god!y and 
ſincere, and be at heart a hypocrite. Let 
us view the tenor of our affections and de- 
hires. Do reaſon and contcience govern 
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them, bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Chriſt ; or are our hearts 
abandoned to wandering thoughts and foo- 
liſh luſts ? 


Inquire deliberately what temper and 
conduct upon the whole prevail. The 
Judge of all the earth will do what is right, 
he will have a reſpect to The whole part 
you have acted, every work will be brought 
into judgment, with every ſecret thing, whe- 
ther it be good or whether it be evil. Hence 
the fatal miſtake of thoſe who leave the 
care of their ſouls to a death-bed. Ona 
death-bed the trial is almoſt over, it only 
remains to ſuffer and die as becomes a 
Chriſtian. But is it then time to preach re- 
pentance to the guiity, who are grown old 
in fin, who have neglected means, who 
have deſpiſede mercy ? Be not deccived, 
God 1s not nncked, what: a man Jows that 
Fall be aljs reap. 


ſ; 
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It will be ſaid that ſincere repentance 
cannot come too late, and it is true : but 
can that repentance be ſincere which is on- 
ly awakened by the fear of death, and 
which yields no fruit ? Indeed the beſt 
thing a dying ſinner can do, is to repent in 
the bitterneſs of his ſoul ; and ſome think 
it the duty of a miniſter to ſtir up that bit- 
terneſs by the terrors of the Lord. Mini- 
ſters are men of like paſſions with others: 
to add bitterneſs to afffiction, and deſpair 
to anguith, is hardly a taſk for thoſe who 
have bowels of mercies. It is the more 
neceflary to declare from this place the 
truth as it is in Jeſus; to warn habitual 
wilful finners of an aweful hour approach= 
ing, when perhaps you will deſire our mi- 
niſtration, and. when we have no authority 
to miniſter comfort. It 1s fit to warn thoſe 
who ſee the death-bed of the wicked, and 
perhaps hear words of comfort addreſſed 
to them, and a prayer for peace to their 
fouls; to take no encouragement. God 


lays there is no peace for the wicked. 
| IV. 
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IV. A FOURTH direction in Proving 
our ownſelves is to reflect how we have 


behaved in times of trial. A ſoldier's cha- 


racter is proved by his behaviour in battle, 


a ſailor's in a tempeſt, and a Chriſtian's 


whea aſſaulted by temptation. When in 
trouble, did we repine or humble ourlelyes 
under God's hand? When father and mo- 


ther forſook us, did we commit ourſelves 


unto God ? How have we borne diſappoint- 
ments and loſſes; did we ſurrender our 


ſpirits to diſcontent and melancholy, and 


ſpeak unadviſedly with our lips; or did 
we bear the evils in our lot like men, did 
we bear them like Chriſtians, as ſo many 
leffons of patience and heavenly minded- 
neſs? How have we behaved to brethren 
in affliction; have we viſited and miniſter- 


ed to them, and ſympathiſed with them! 


A friend loveth at all times, and a brother 
7s born for adver/ity, Did I prove a friend in 
need, and leize the time to ſhew kindnels, 


making no account of trouble or expence ; 


or did I harden myſelf againſt kindred and 
friends, 
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friends, when poverty and afflition came 
upon them ? What gratitude have we 
ſnewn to benefactors ; did we acknow=- 
ledge and ſtudy to requite their favours, 
do we retain a grateful ſenſe of them, and 
are we thence excited to acts of goodneſs ? 
How did we behave to thoſe who injured 
and reproached and deſpiſed us? This is 
s Wl : tying part of the Chriſtian temper. Did 
- we rule our own ſpirits, and keep in our 
ir tongue with a bridle, diſplaying the meek- 
d neſs and peace of a Chriſtian ? When o- 


0 vertaken in a fault, did we inſtantly con- 
id fels and repair the wrong, and humble 
y ourſelves before God, and improve it as a 
d- motive to prayer and watchfulneſs againſt 
en future temptation? 


Review your times of trial. From the 
inſtances where you have failed, learn hu- 


in mility: from thoſe where you have gain- 
ls, ed the victory, take encouragement and 
e; comfort, and give thanks to God. 
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V Tue laſt direction for proving our- 
ſelves is to ſee if we be making progreſß. 
The Chriſtian life is a continual ſtriving 
againſt the ſtream of corruption; we ei— 
ther advance againſt, or go down alongſt 
with it. Are we more watchful and more 
ſucceſsful than in times paſt againſt every 
ſin, eſpecially the ſins that do moſt eaſily 
beſet us? Are we more devoted to the du- 


ties of our ſtation? Are our deſires after 


14 | pleaſure and wealth and power reduced 
1 and conformed to God's will ? Are we 
g 14 | 8 0 "Eg 

Wy | animated by a growing zeal for truth and 
1 peace and righteouſneſs ? Are our affections 
; $3 | . 8 . 
4 aſcending to things above, and looſening 
| 1 . | . ; : 
1 from the world? 

is ( 

11 SELF-EXAMINATION is a work which 
119 every one mult do for himſelf. I can on- 
611 | ly ſuggeſt to you the proper way of doing 
11-41: it, Retire, and examine with due atten- 
"35.0% bl 5 N ED 

. | tion, what ſentiments you entertain of the 
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Chriſtian diſpenſation, what regard you 
have to God in your conduct, what the 
tenor of your life has been, how you have 
behaved in the day of trial, and what 
progreſs you are making in virtue. 
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an act of divine condeſcenſion to human 


to human weakneſs. Our thoughts of 
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hoved him to be made like his brethren, 


E may conſider Chrift made in all 
things like his brethren : firſt, as 


weakneſs ; ſecondly, as propoſed to our i- 


mitation; thirdly, as a mean of ſympathi- 
ſing with us, 


I. IT is an act of divine condeſcenſion 


God are imperfect and obſcure, becauſe he 
is inviſible and cannot be perceived by any 


of 
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of the ſenſes. We go forward, but he is 
not there, backward but we cannot per- 
ceive him, on the left hand where he doth 
work but we cannot behold him, he hideth 
himſelf on the right that we cannot fee 
him. Behold he is great and we know 


him not.? 


Indeed the leaſt among us can talk of 
God. Infinite perſetlions, eternal exiſlence, 
are words common in our mouths ; but 
when any thinking perſon conſiders what 
they mean, what he thinks when he utters 
theie words, he will ſoon perceive how 
weak and ignorant we are in the things of 
God, and of what importance it 1s to have 
clear ſenſible diſplays of the divine perfec- 
tions. Reflect on the condition of men 
when left to themſelves, and you find a 
general an almoſt univerial ignorance of 
God, and prevalence of idol worthip., Even 
liracl often relapſed into idolatry, and made 
to themſelves gods of graven and molten 
D d | images. 
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images, There ſeems to be a tendency to 
this in the mind of man, and it ſhews his 


weakneſs and imperfection; he thinks 


God altogether ſuch a one as himſelf. In- 
deed, our worthieſt thoughts of God aſcend 
from human nature, by ſuppoſing the vir- 
tues of a man, purified from human im- 
perfection, and raiſed to an infinite degree: 
but here even the ſtrongeſt and beſt in- 
formed mind is much relieved and aſſiſted, 
by beholding theſe perfections in a man 


like ourſelves. The condeſcenſion of God 


appears in making Chriſt in all things like 
unto us, and the fullneſs of the Godhead 
to dwell bodily in him. We can beſt con- 
ceive of divine power, when we behold 
the man Chriſt Jeſus commanding the wind 
and the fea, rebuking unclean ſpirits, rai- 
ling the dead to life. We can beſt con- 
ceive of divine goodneſs, when we behold 
the Son of God going about doing good, 
healing all manner of diſeaſes, requiting 


good for evil. 


Theſe 
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Theſe plain and familiar views of God 
manifeſted in the fleſh, remove the diffi- 
culty from his being inviſible, and enable 
us to conceive worthily of him ; they de- 
liver us from all temptation to idolatry, 
and from paying divine honours to imper- 
fect men, For though Chriſt was made in 
all things like unto us, he was yet without 
lin: he was yet the brightneſs of his Fa- 
ther's glory: all the angels of God wor- 
ſhip him: the Father hath committed judg- 
ment to the Son, that all men might ho- 
nour the Son even as they honour the Fa- 
ther, and whoſo honoureth not the Son 
honoureth not the Father who hath ſent 


him. 


Tux incarnation of Chriſt conducts man 
to the knowledge of God, and to commu- 
nion with him. Let it awaken our grati- 
tude, that the new and living way is open- 
ed to us; that we are not as on this day 
allembled before a lifeleſs image, practiſing 
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vain impure and cruel rites ; that the pur- 
poſe of our ſolemn aſſembly is to celebrate 
the love of our Creator, and to preſent our- 
ſelves living ſacrifices holy and acceptable, 
which 1s our reaſonable ſervice, 


II. CüRIST's being made in all things 
like his brethren, renders him a fit example 
for them to imitate, It is difficult for men 
to know God, becauſe he is inviſible ; for 
the ſame reaſon it is difficult for them to 
imitate and reſemble him. We ought to 
reſemble the object of our worſhip. We 
are commanded to be followers or imita- 
tors of God, to be merciful as our Father 
in heaven is merciful, to be holy as he is 
holy, to be perfect as he is perfect. That 
theſe commands may be in ſome meaſure 
practicable by men, God has been pleaſed 
to manifeſt his glory in the face of Jeſus, 
to make a viſible diſplay of holincſs and 
goodneſs and mercy ; that we all with o- 
pen face, Beholding as in a glaſs the glory 


07 
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of the Lord, may be changed into the Jame | 
image. It 1s by beholding the glory of the 


Lord that we are changed into the ſame i- 


mage, and this 1s agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of human nature. Imitation is one 


of our firſt and ſtrongeſt principles. It 
prevails in infancy and childhood long be- 
ſore the uſe of reaſon, A great part of 
our knowledge is got by imitation, and a 
ſtill greater part of our moral character is 
formed by it. Hence parents are ſo an- 
xious to keep their children out of bad 
company, to ſet them a good example, and 
to render it familiar: and hence our hea- 
venly Parent condeſcends to inſtruc his 
children of men by his own example, and 
to render it familiar by making Chriſt in 
al things like unto us. 


The example of Chriſt is every way fit- 
ted for our inſtruction, From his humi- 
ity we learn that pride was not made for 
man, From his meekneſs toward thoſe 
who injured him we learn to repreſs anger 
and 
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and revenge. The young may learn from 
him ſubje&tion to their parents. The. wiſe 
may Earn to employ their wiſdom in in- 
ſtructing the ignorant. The great may 
learn to be good. The poor may learn 
contentment, and the afflicted reſignation, 
In imitating his devout retirement, we per- 
ceive that man is made for devotion, and 


that in the exerciſe of it our ſouls return 


— — —— * 3 
— —— — 2 — —— . ' 5 N n 


unto their reſt. 


They who ſaw Chriſt in the fleſh, and 
heard the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth, and were witneſſes of 
all his virtue, enjoyed the benefit of his ex- 
ample in a higher degree, and were enabled 
to imitate him more cloſely. This benefit 
we alſo are one day to enjoy, and it is to 
be the great mean of making us perfect in 
holineſs. It doth not yet appear what we 
Hall be, but when he ſhall appear we ſhall 
be like him, for we ſhall ſee him as he is. 
No more will be neceſſary to make us like 


him than to ſee him as he is. At preſent we 
„ know 
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nor him but in part, and ſee as through 
a claſs darkly ; but even now we ſee and 
know fo much of Jeſus as recommends 
him to our love and imitation, When we 
think over the hiſtory of his life and' of his 


death as recorded in the goſpel, we cannot 


but approve, we cannot but admire, and if 


the heart be not greatly corrupted we wiſh 
to imitate his virtue, For it 1s natural to 


the heart of man to be, ſtruck with love 


and admiration at the view of moral ex- 


cellence, and yield to its transforming in- 


guence. 


III. CHRIST was made in all things like 
his brethren that he might ſympathiſe with 
them. He took not upon him the nature 
of angels, for then he could not have ſym- 
pathiſed with men. He did not appear in 
honourable or affluent circumſtances, for 
then he could have ſympathiſed with few 
in proportion. Souls are precious in his 
light, and he took upon him the form of 
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a ſervant. As in circumſtances of diftref 
and danger we moſt need and moſt 4 — 
{ſympathy of a friend, ſo Chriſt became a 
man of ſorrows and acquainted with grief; 
he hath borne our griefs and carried our 
ſorrows. To have the ſympathy of one 
who is liable to the ſame infirmity, who 
has ſuffered the ſame diſtreſs, who is inter- 
eſted in our wellfare, who is able in due 
time to work deliverance; this is ſtrong 
conſolation, and this conſolation flows from 
Christ, made in all things like his brethrey, 
Are they poor and deſtitute in the world! 
He had not where to lay his head, Are 
they unkindly treated by their friends ? 
He came to his own and his own received 
him not. Is their good name unjuſtly ta- 
ken away? He was made of no reputa- 
tion, Is their good evil ſpoken of, and 
requited with perſecution ? He was deſpi- 
ſed and rejected, he was numbered with 
tranſgreſſors. Are they diſcouraged and 
caſt down by prevailing wickedneſs ? Is it 


the burden of their fouls in retired and ſe- 
rious 


— 
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rious hours that their beſt endeavours are 
lichted nd miſconſtrued and thwarted ? 
Are they ready to deſpair and abandon the 
we.k of goodneſs ? Still there is ſympathy 
in Jeſus Chriſt, Though he ſpake as never 
man ſpake; and accompanied his doctrine 


with power from on high; yet it was pro- 
pheſied of him, Who hath believed our re- 
port? It was his tender complaint, Ye will 
not come unto me that ye may have life: It 
was his affectionate lamentation, O that 
thou hadſt known even thou in this thy day 
the things which belong to thy peace, but 
nw they are hid from thine eyes. Yet he 
perſiſted in his Father's work till he could 
ay it ig finiſhed, and was crowned with 
glory, and ſeated on his Father's throne, 
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PREACHED BEFORE THE CELEBRATION 
OF THE LORDS SUPPER, 


Matth. xxvi. 36. &c. Then cometh Feſus 
with them to a place called Gethſemane, 
and ſuith unto the Diſciples, fit ye here 
while I go and pray yonder. And he took 
with him Peter, and the two ſons of He- 
bedee, and began to be ſorrowful and ver; 
heavy. Thcn faith he unto them my ſoul 

is exceeding ſorrowful even unto death: 
tarry ye here and watch with me. And he 
went a littie further, and fell on his fact 
and prayed ſaying, O my Father, it be 
poſable let thi cup paſs from me : never- 


theleſs not as I will, but as thou wilt, 
And 
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And he cometh unto the Diſciples, and 


findeth them aſleep, and ſaith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour ? Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation: the Spirit indeed is will- 1 
ing, but the Fleſh is weak. He went a- | | 1 
way again the ſecond time, and prayed = || 
fovmg, O my Father, if this Cup may not | [| | 
paſs away from me except I drink it, thy | || 
will be done, And he came and found 1 [ 
them afleep agam for their eyes were | | | 
heavy. And he left them, and went a- | | | 1 
w.'y again, and prayed the third time I 18 | 
a; ing the ſame words, | & 4 
| 6 
* E may conſider firſt the witneſſes Il 1 
of Chriſt's agony and his behavi- h 
our to them. Secondly the nature of that 7 
agony which ſeemed for a moment to over- 


come him. Thirdly: his reſignation under 
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I. Hz took with him Peter, James, and 
John. Peter was diſtinguiſhed by zealous 
attachment, James was his kinſman and 
deſtined to be the firſt martyr to his cauſe, 
John was the diſciple whom he loved, 
Theſe three had been with him on the 
mount of Transfiguration, and heard the 
voice from the excellent glory. They had 
ſeen the brighteſt, and they now fee the 
darkeſt ſcene. The remembrance of Mount 
Tabor is neceſſary to ſupport them now, 


CurisT's attention to his friends, and 
to all the ſublime and tender and delicate 
offices of friendſhip, appears throughout 
his life; it appears eminently at the laſt, 
He ſpends his laſt night with his diſciples. 
He opens to their ſorrowing hearts ſources 
of divine conſolation; everlaſting manſions 
in his Father's houſe; and a comforter un- 
der the ſorrows they ſhould meet in their 


way to it. He commends them to God 
who hears him always, and who is able to 


keep 
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keep them. He inſtitutes a memorial of 
his love, and joins with them in a hymn 
of praiſe. 


The feeling of his own affliction returns. 
Willing it would ſeem to ſpare his diſ- 
ciples he withdraws to give it vent. He 
took with him Peter, James, and John. 
They had reaſon to conſider it, and pro- 
bably did conſider it as a diſtinguiſhing 
mark of friendſhip. It is only in the pre- 
ſence of a friend we give vent to all the 
feelings of the heart; into his ſympathi- 
ling boſom we pour out our affliction. 
Hours like this when the heart 1s poured 
out are ſacred to friendſhip. 


Hitherto he had diſplayed an elevation 
of mind to which his diſciples looked up 
with reverence. He now deſcends to the 
feeling of human infirmity. He becomes 
an object of compaſſion to his friends, and 
unites with them in a new bond of love. 
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An inflexible mind commands reſpect, but 
ſenſibility draws forth attachment. 


Till now, Jeſus had miniſtered to his 


diſciples and taughr them gratitude. He 


now teaches them that the duties of friend- 
ſhip are reciprocal, that they who have 
been miniſtered unto muſt be willing to 
miniſter. If there be a friend to whom 
you had recourſe in the day of bitter af- 
fliction; when his day of affliction comes 
round, your ear and your heart ſhould 
open. He now condeſcends to be miniſter- 
ed to by his apoſtles, and in this way to 
train them up for the miniſtry of conſola- 
dion. 


Their attention and ſympathy, though 
ſincere, were not proportioned to his af- 


fliction. He found them aſleep. Our 


friends are the laſt human reſource; and 
when they ſeem to forget us it is natural 
to complain. Could you not watch with 
me one hour? He inſtantly recolieQs their 
willing- 
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willingneſs, and allows for their weakneſs, 
The ſpirit is willing but the fleſh i, weak. 
A ſentiment which accords with the preſent 
feeling of his own mind, and perhaps riſes 
out of it. His ſpirit is now willing to o- 
bey God, but it ſtrives againſt the weak- 

neſs of mortality, In that he himſelf ſuf- 
fers being tempred, he knows how to ſuc- 
cour them that are tempted. 


II. Cons1DER the nature of that agony 
which ſeemed for a moment to overcome 


him. 


Jeſus knew all things that ſhould come 
upon him, a knowledge which is in merey 
hid from men. He has before his eyes 
the wounds and bruiſes, the piercing of his 
hands and his feet, the pouring out his foul 
unto death ; which all the prophets teſtified 
of him, and which he muſt now accompliſh. 


He 
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He feels for his diſciples who are to be 
ſcattered, for Jeruſalem becauſe of the mi- 
ſeries coming upon her, for a world lying 
in wickedneſs. The friend of man feels 
for the fooliſh and ungrateful who are in 


every age to deſpiſe and reject his goſpel. 
Tre Lord lays on him the iniquity of us 
all. ; . 


The agony which he now endures is vo- 
luntary. We are unable to avert the evil 
that is coming upon us: Were we able to 
avert it, the intereſts of our brethren, and 
the purification of our own hearts, which 
are accompliſhed by obedient ſuffering, 
would be often ſacrificed to the relentings 
of humanity. Ignorance and weakneſs 


muſt needs accompany the trials of forti- 
tude to which we are called. The forti- 


tude of Jeſus is diſtinguiſhed and aggran- 

diſed by the power which he poſſeſſed. 
No man taketh my hife from me. 1 have 

power to lay it down, and to take it again. 

This power 1s a ſource of his preſent agony. 

The 
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The will of his Father, the fulfilling of the 
ſcriptures, his love to men, and the bleſ- 
ſings which his death would purchaſe; 
theſe determine him to drink the bitter cup. 
Still the voice of nature is heard. It coſts 
an effort to reſign his power, and yield 
himſelf, and become obedient unto death. 
The near approach of ſuffering is a time 
when it is felt the moſt. Phe approach 
to battle is an awful moment, when even 
the hero's mind is troubled. The Captain 
of our ſalvation is now entering the liſts. 
In the ſilence and ſolitude of the night he 
taſtes before-hand every ingredient of the 
bitter cup, and feels them bitterer than 


when he came to drink it. His ſorrows 


came in ſucceſſion; they were ſcenes of 
heroic virtue as well as of bitter agony. 
The good confeſſion which he witneſſed 
before Pontius Pilate, his compaſſion for 
the daughters of Jeruſalem, love to his e- 
nemies, attention to his mother and his 
friend and his fellow-ſufferer, ſoothed and 

ve dignified 
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dignified his ſorrow: a heatlien bore wit. 
neſs that he was the Son of: God: Hea- 
ven and earth bore witneſs. But he now 
treads the wine preſs alone, 


- BEHOLD the man of ſorrows with a cup 
of trembling and aſtoniſhment in his hand, 
Behold and ſee if there be any ſorrow like 
unto his forrew. Let your thoughts dwell 
upon this object, and let your hearts * 
to its influence. 


The heart of the wiſe is in the houſe of 
mourning. Scenes of ſorrow humaniſe the 
heart. While you behold the laſt agonies 
of a friend, every tender emotion awakes, 
the world is ſhut out, immortality opens, 
vain and covetous and ſenſual paſſions find 
no place, the heart is moulded into a pure 
ſerious benevolent frame, a frame which 
becomes human nature, which bears a re- 
ſemblance to the Father of mercies. The 
religion of Jeſus, which in every view 3 
calculated 
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:alculated to make the heart better, pre- 
ſents a ſcene of deep diſtreſs, and by an 
appointed memorial often recalls it. We 
this day aſſemble in the houſe of mour- 
ning, to behold the dying agony: of a friend. 
It is good to feel that tender ſympathy, 
and thoſe awful impreſſions which the pre- 
ſence of pain.and death inſpires. 


This is not merely a ſpectacle of pain 
and death. The Son of Man is made per- 
fect by ſuffering. A juſt man bearing with 


fortitude the reproach and puniſhment of 


injuſtice is a bright diſplay of virtue. There 


is lu the human heart an attachment to in- 


nocence in diſtreſs, there is an admiration 
of fuffering virtue, and we imitate the vir- 


In Chriſtianity every 


tue we admire, 


mean of virtue is found, and every avenue 


? 


to the heart is opened. Jeſus though a ſon 
learned obedience by the things which he 
ſuffered. The fad moments of his life 


which we now contemplate are the mo- 
ments of obedient ſuffering. If the pati- 
; ence 
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ence of Job and the faith of Abraham ren- 
dered the Moſt High propitious to their 
friends, ſhall not this more perfect faith 
and patience draw down bleſſings upon 
men whom he 1s pleaſed to . as 
his brethren ? 


Think, while the Man,of Sorrow riſes to 
your view with that cup of trembling and 
aſtoniſhment in his hand, think of the love 
which makes him drink it. Were there no 
intereſts but thoſe of humanity, it 1s yet a 
ſpectacle to melt the heart, and draw tears 
from the eye. But he whom you behold 
thus ſtricken and ſmitten of God, in gar- 
ments rolled with blood, he loves you, 
Theſe drops of blood are the coſtly . 
of his love. 


III. CoNSsIDER the reſignation of Jeſus. 
Father if it be poſſible let this cup paſs. 
From the depth of ſorrow he looks up to 


God as a Father. With the confidence 
| | and 
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and ſimplicity of a child he opens the real 
feelings of his heart, praying that the cup 
might paſs. He. repeats the ſame words 
thrice, with that earneſt importunity he 
recommends to others, and by means of 
which the ſoul follows hard after God, /f 
it be poſſible, if it conſiſt with the plan of 
Providence and the honour of thy ſuppli- 

cant. The ſenſe of agony has carried him 
along, but he quickly returns; nt my will 

but thine be done. The cup is not remo- 
ved, but his fpirit is ſoftened into reſigna- 


tion. 


The Son of Man was made in all things 
like his brethren. He is now touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, and we 
learn from him how to bear them, —an 
important leſſon to the children of men. 
The cup of affliction we have all to taſte, 
and our ſouls ſhall be ſorrowful even unto 
death. We here learn that it is not wrong 
nor unbecoming to feel affliction, and to 
expreſs the feeling we have of it in the 
preſence 
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preſence of our intimate friends, and even 
to pray that the cup may paſs. Let per- 
ſons of great ſenſibility mark and remem- 
ber this. There are peculiar regards in 
the goſpel to thoſe whole hearts are tender, 
it gives conſolation which they only can 
receive, Jeſus ſympathiſes with them. He 


now paſſes before us through death, not 


with an awful inſenſibility which leaves 
the feeling heart behind, but with that 
render fellow feeling of human infirmity 
which reminds us that we are indeed his 
ſiſters and his brethren. 


SERMON 


Lev, xix. 12. Ye ſhall not fwear by my 
name falſely. | 


- SHALL explain firſt the fin here for- 
bidden, ſecondly the guilt and danger 
of it, thirdly the means of avoiding it. 


I. Taz fin here, forbidden, is aſſerting 
upon oath what one knows to be falſe. 


Evaſive anſwers made with an intention 
to conceal the truth, expreſſions which ad- 
mit of two meanings uſed with an inten- 
tion to miſlead the judge or the jury, ſe- 
cret exceptions or additions which render 
an 
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an aſſertion different from what it is un- 
derſtood to be, are ways of ſwearing falſely, 
Direct perjury alarms the conſcience ; re- 
{ervations at the time and explanations af. 
terward are uſed to quiet it. To enume- 
rate all the means of procuring a falſe 
peace were difficult and perhaps improper; 
but it is prqper to warn you, that diſinge- 
nuous witneſſes are often detected by a diſ- 
cerning judge, that God cannot be decei- 
ved, and that the excuſes which now fa- 
tisfy your own mind will not always ſa- 


tisfy it. 


You may think it excuſable to ſwerve a 
little from truth for the ſake of a commu- 
nity to which you belong, or of the party 
you eſpouſe, or of a patron to whom you 
are indebted : it may ſeem generous by a 
little prevarication to ſerve a friend, it may 
ſeem an act of filial love to ſcreen your fa- 
ther's property from his creditors by ſwear- 
ing that it is your's, and it may ſeem com- 
paſſionate by bearing falſe witneſs to fave 

| the 
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the guilty from puniſhment. There x 4 
way which ſeemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death *. 


One not wholly unprincipled may be 
led through avarice, anger at being proſe- 
cuted, and a pride in adhering to what he 
has often ſaid, to ſwear falſely : and yet 
when the heat of conteſt is over, when the 
diſhonourable victory is gained, and the 
mean prize contemplated, when the whole 


is reviewed in ſober ſadneſs ; the voice of 
conſcience is heard again, its violated rights 
are vindicated. He finds no reſt till he 
gives back what he has got by perjury. If 
this be an account of what really happens, 
it is a warning to judges to delay admini- 
{tering an oath till other means of deciſion 
be tried, and till the man who 1s to ſwear 
has time to think. It is a warning to thoſe 
who litigate to commune with their own 
hearts before it be too late. 


Gg Tf 


® Prov. xiv. 12. 
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If any reconcile their minds to habitual 
perjury becauſe the profits of trade and 
proviſion for their families are interwoven 
with guilt ; neceſſity is laid upon us to un- 
deceive them. We dare not heal fo dange- 
rous a wound ſlightly, nor ſay peace peace, 
where there is no peace. The practice of 
falſe-ſwearing muſt be renounced, the ac- 
curſed fruits of it reſtored, and a contrite 
heart offered to the God of mercy. 


TEMPTING others to ſwear falſely Is 
forbidden. They who employ their wealth 
to corrupt, or their power to intimidate, , 
or their talents to explain away the ob- 
vious meaning of an oath ; are partakers 
of the guilt in which they involve the per- 


jurer. 


Let witneſſes beware of thoſe who would 
- tamper with them. They court and flat- 
ter, they hint whom it will oblige if you 
can truly ſwear ſo and fo, and mingle 

2 i threats, 
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threats, they endeavour to talk you into a 
perſuaſion that you know or remember as 
they would have you. Theſe are the chil- 
dren of the wicked one, they are doing his 
work, plotting your eternal ruin, Stop 
your ears againſt their inſinuations, par- 


take not of their drink and their dainties, 


have no communication with them. 


II. Tux guilt and danger of ſwearing 
falſely. 


The guilt is deliberate. From other 
wanderings the remembrance of God 
brings us back, but this is at once to re- 
member and diſobey him. The perjurer 
reaſons with himſelf but not aright. Doth 
God know Is there not one event to the 
righteous and the wicked, to him that 


{weareth and to him that feareth an oath # 


To one who had received money in 
truſt, and was about to ſwear that he had 


not 
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not received it, a heathen oracle aid, 
* Perfidious oaths and violated faith are of: 
attended with a preſent gain : ſwear 
© boldly then, for the juſt ſha'l die as well 
© as the unjuſt : but know that vengeance 
* awaits the perjurer : his ſeed ſhall be ab- 
* jet upon earth, then ſhall the offspring 
* of the juſt rejoice. We have a more 
ſure word of propheſy, Zechariah, v. 3. The 
curſe goeth over the face of the whole earth, 
and it ſhall enter, faith the Lord, into the 
houſe, of him that fweareth falſely by ny 
name, and it ſhall remain in the midſt of hit 
houſe, and ſhall conſume the timber thereof 
and the flones thereof. It is a proverbial 
obſervation of your own, that the man 
| who ſwears faiſely has never afterwards *a 
day to do well.“ He has hardened himſelf 
againſt God, and he cannot proſper. His 
mind is like the troubled ſea. In the lone- 
ly and in the perilous hour, he is haunted 
with this EY thought, that God 1s 


his enemy. 


THz 
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Tux guilt and danger of falſe ſwearing 
further appear in its effect upon ſociety. 
Property, reputation, life, the moſt impor- 
tant human rights, are violated. Aſk the 
man who has ſuffered by perjury, and he 
will tell you what a heinous crime it is. 
Put yourſelf in the place of ſuch a man, 
and liſten to the language of your own 
heart. 


Perjury is puniſhed by the laws of men. 


If a falſe witneſs riſe up againſt any man, 


and teftiſy againſt him that which is wrong, 
then ſhall ye do unto him as he thought to 
have done to his brother *, 


is juſt that the falſe witneſs die. He has 
aſſaſſinated his brother, and contaminated 
© with blood the ſacred ſtream of juſtice. 


If an innocent 
man has ſuffered death through perjury, it 


. ² > Re SS 4 As Dae, 


By our own law, impriſonment, confiſ- 


One 
who 


cation, and infamy, are denounced. 


Deut. xix. 16. 
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who breaks down the fence by which li. 
berty and property are ſecured, forfeits his 
own; the violator of truth is conſigned to 
infamy. Let not the glare of wealth, nor 
the gloſſes of caſuiſtry, nor faſhionable 
maxims of politeneſs, efface the brand of 
infamy from the perjurer. 


Among all nations an oath is reſpetted, 
Even the worſhippers of falſe gods are a- 
fraid to ſwear falſely. It ſeems one of the 
original notices given to men, that there is 
an inviſible witneſs of human actions, 
and a day of juſt retribution. It is given 
to ſupply the imperfection of human laws, 
and to ſtrengthen with the band of reli- 
gion every moral tie, Were it not for the 
facredneſs of an oath, innocence would 
ceaſe to be a protection, induſtry would be 
vain, a good name would be a precarious 
treaſure, mutual confidence would ceaſe, 
the bands of ſociety would be broken. 


III. Means 
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III. Mg ans of avoiding perjury. 


Were a diſcourſe on this ſubject addreſ- 
ſed to lawgivers, it might be ſuggeſted, 
that reverence for oaths is leſſened by their 


frequency, that perplexing oaths annexed 


to offices of truſt exclude the conſcientious, 
that revenue oaths give premiums to the 
impious, that there is danger in obliging 
men either to perjure or betray themſelves, 
that political paſſions and commercial inte- 
reſts, when bounded by oaths on every 
ſide, and obſtructed at every ſtep, will at 
laſt break through them, that one who has 
made light of exciſe and cuſtom-houſe and 
election- oaths, is prepared to make light of 
oaths which affect private property and 
life, that a perjurer is fit for treaſon. The 
ſtrongeſt pillar may be overloaded, and 


when an oath breaks down, the fabric of 


civil government will ſhake. 


My buſineſs at preſent is to teach private 
Chriſtians the means of avoiding perjury. 
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Attend to the nature of an oath, It is 
an appeal to God who knoweth all things, 
You bluſh to tell a lie in the preſence of 
one who can detect you, WI y do you 
thus ſtand in awe of man? lt is becauſe 
the image of God is ſtamped upon him, 
and reflects an abhorrence of falſehood, 
God's preſence is recogniſed by an oath, 
A ſenſe of his preſence corrects the errors 
of the underſtanding and of the heart, 
The difference betwixt right and wrong 
appears. The obligation to truth is felt, 
There is conſcious dignity and pleaſure in 
the divine approbation and complacence, 


Let the words of an oath be pondered. 


So help me God, help me to fulfil the 0- 
bligation I now come under. So help me 
in the hour of ſolemn devotion, when thou 
beſtoweſt the bleſſing from on high on the 


man who has not ſworn deceitfully. S0 


help me at my utmoſt need. There are 


ſorrows and dangers through which we 
have 


% 


vain, when our hope is in God: to ſwear 
falſely is to renounce that hope. 


As I ſhall anſwer, ſignificant and awful 
words. The tribunal of God riſes to my 
view, at which I ſhall anſwer. Books are 
opened which contain the actions and 
thoughts of men, where the appeal I now 
make is recorded. The world and its tran- 
fitory intereſts diſappear. My ſoul wait 


| thou only upon God. Judge me O Lord, 


for I have walked in mine integrity, 


An oath for confirmation is the end of all 
firife. In giving evidence upon oath you 
are acting for the public, promoting the 
courſe of juſtice, fatfilling the duty of a 
citizen, Every private conſideration ſhould 
then be ſacrificed to the public good. It is 
tor he good of the public that truth pre- 
vail and juſtice be done. 
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have all to paſs, when the help of man is 
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A witneſs muſt begin his teſtimony with 
avowing himſelf impartial. It is a wiſe 
precaution. Friendſhip or attachment, fa- 
vours received or expected, ill- will or jea- 


louſy or envy, eventual gain or loſs, are 


biafes even with the upright. Let a man 
therefore examine himſelf, 


Conſider yourſelf not as a witneſs for 
the party at whoſe inftance you are called 
fo as to ſay every thing which may ſerve 
his cauſe and nothing againſt it, but rather 
as a witneſs to the truth, Pretend not to 
give a full account of things you do not 
fully and certainly know, Do not favour 
a poor man in his cauſe, nor honour the 
perſon of the mighty. Neither give your 
evidence a turn to the advantage of a ge- 
nerous man, nor to the prejudice of an op- 
preſſor. Suffer not zeal for a good cauſe 
nor abhorrence of evil. to tranſport you 
beyond the ſacred boundary of truth, If 
you perceive that the judge or jury miſtake 
your meaning, interpoſe to ſet them right. 
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If you know any material circumſtance 
which has not been aſked, it is fit to men- 
tion it; and if after mature recollection a 
doubt about any fa& remains, it is fit to 
expreſs that doubt. To-tell all the truth 
and nothing but truth is what an oath re- 


quires. 


To fear an oath is a mean of keeping it. 
An awe is felt in God's preſence. His 
judgments make us afraid. This fear which 
ſo well becomes us, and which all may 
cheriſh, is a better preſervative from falſe- 
hood than profound reaſoning. The dy- 
futers of this world darken counſel. Wiſe 
men after the fleſh jeek deep to hide their 
counſel from the Lord, and to make his law 
one effect, The Scribes and Phariſees 
aid, whoſo ſweareth by the temple it is 
nothing, but whoſo ſweareth by the gold 
of the temple he is a debtor. + The Greeks 
were at the ſame time a learned and perſi- 
dious people. The moſt learned order of 

= the 
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the Roman Church were the moſt preſump. 
tuous teachers of perhdy. Ingenuity is 
not needed for the obſervance but for the 
breach of an oath. My /on ceaſe from the 
inſtruction that cauſeth to err. Be hold, to 
fear the Lord that is wiſdom. 


The fear of an oath overcomes other 
fears. You are called perhaps to give a 
report upon oath founded on {kill in your 
profeſſion. The fear of reflections from 
your brethren of the fame profeſſion, of 
offending a great man whoſe intereſt is at 
ſtake, and of ſuffering in your future em- 
ployment, ſubſide; for the fear of God is 


before your eyes. 


He that feareth an oath will avoid ta- 
king one unneceilarily, or without due in- 
quiry. He will not ret indolently 1 in the 
opinion and practice of another when he 
himſelf muſt ſwear. In a matter of ſuch 
conſequence he finds it prudent to ſee with 


his own eyes, to uſe his own reaſon, to li- 


ſten 


\ 
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ſten to his own confcioweyy to think and 
judge and act for himſelf, He will avoid 
{wearing while a doubt remains in his own 
mind. Here, if any where, the ſafe ſide 
ſhould be choſen. It is doubtleſs the ſafe 
fide to avoid even a riſk of ſwearing falſe- 
ly, If temporal - intereſt muſt be reſigned, 
if the favour of the great muſt be forteited, 
if ambition muſt be checked; they are ſa- 
crifices with which God is well pleaſed. 
An approving conſcience 1s an ample re- 
compenſe. 


Compare calmly the two ſtates; of one 
in place and favour and opulent circum- 
ſtances, but who has made his way through 
falſe oaths, and of one in humble circum- 
itances who retains his integrity. 


Tue practice of ſwearing in common 
converſation, ſo abſurd in itſelf, and ſo ex- 
preſſive of emptineſs ill manners and an 
andiſciplined mind; is further aggravated 

as 
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as it leads to perjury. One who has broke 
through the reſtraints of decency is prepa- 
red to break through other reſtraints. He 
can hardly retain reverence- for a name 
which he daily profanes, and a tribunal to 
which he appeals about every trifle ; nor 
ſtand in awe of damnation which he light- 
ly imprecates on the ſouls of others, and 
on his own ſoul. 


AN habitual regard to truth is a mean 
of avoiding falſe oaths. Religious and 
moral obligations corroborate each other, 
One who is afraid to tell a lie thinks of 
perjury with horror, but the band of reli- 
gion is feeble when the band of truth is 
looſed. One who is cautious in making 
promiſes and ſcrupulous to fulfil them, 
will be more ſo when bound by an oath, 
He changeth not though he fwear to his 
hurt, 


SOBEL 
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SOBER induſtry is a mean of avoiding 
temptation. Want, when! it is the effe&t 
of idleneſs miſmanagement or diſſipation, 
may tempt men to {wear fallely, Wretches 
who ſell themſelves to commit this great 
tranſgreſſion are probably ſuch as have 
contracted habits of floth and luxury, 
without means of gratifying them. 


* 


You have now ſeen what perjury is; 
that it is to aſſert upon oath what you 
know to be falſe, or in any way to diſ- 
guiſe what you know, ſo as to obſtruct or 
pervert the courſe of juſtice, You have 
ſeen the guilt and danger of it with reſpect 
to God and men, this world and the next. 
The means of avoiding it are to under- 
ſtand and fear an oath, to refrain from 
common ſwearing, to reverence truth, and 
to be induſtrious. | 
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very Chriſtian ſhould underſtand his duty 
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Wr may all have occaſion to ſwear. E. 


in this reſpet. To bring away from the 
judgment ſeat a conſcience void of offence 
toward God and toward men 1s one of 
thoſe things which belong to our peace, 
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| Rom. xiii, 8. Owe no man any thing. 


SHALL mention the moſt likely 
means of paying what we owe. 


Tas firſt mean is diligence in buſineſs. 
Moſt men depend on buſineſs for an ho- 
neſt livelihood ; and it is Paul's advice, a 
little above, Be not /lothful in buſineſs. 
Make no unneceſſary delay, nor ſet about 
it with a ſlack or unſkilful hand. A due 
diſtribution of time and labour, and a 
punctual adherence to it, are means of di- 

Ak ligence. 
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ligence. Yield not to languor, nor the. 
importunity of companions, nor to a taſte 
for any pleaſure however innocent, ſo far 
as to break an engagement, or neglect the 
duties of your profeſſion. + Seeff thou a 
man diligent in buſineſs, he ſhall fland before 
Kings. It is agreeable to Kings and great 
men to have their commands obeyed and 
their buſineſs done without delay : they 
may prefer the company of. one that is 
flothful and ſocial, but they employ a man 
diligent in buſineſs. The hand of the dili- 
gent maketh rich. E525 


There are a few profeſſions where the 
reward is not in exact proportion to dili- 
gence. Servants of the ſtate and of the 
church have uſually a fixed ſalary. If a 
ſenſe of duty cannot influence them, they 
might conſider that diligence is a mean of 
advancement, and extreme negligence of 
degradation: if negligence be indulged it 
will ſoon grow extreme. They might con- 
ſider further, that a habit of inattention to 

the 
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the duties of their oſſice will gradually ex- 
tend to their domeſtic affairs, and all will 
go into diſorder. 


* 


Tux ſecond mean of paying what we 
owe 18 frugality, or the avoiding of ex- 
pence whenever, it can properly be avoid- 
ed. Many trades depend on ſmall profits, 
and the ordering a houſehold is a detail of 
minute particulars, He that deſprſeth ſmall 
things ſhall fall by little and little. 


They who have families and a growing 
expence muſt ſtudy to regulate it ſo as to 
render to all their due. It is one of the 
duties of marriage to unite in this ſtudy. 
Of a virtuous woman it is ſaid, the heart 
of her nuſband doth ſaſely truſt in ber; 
chile providing for his family abroad he 
truſts in her frugal management at home. 
She <will do him good and not evil all the 
days of her life ; her frugality is not ſu- 
ſpended by ſits of {loth, nor fruſtrated by 
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fits of extravagance. She looketh well 10 
the ways of her houſehold, takes the charge 
and overſight of every thing with a ſkilful 
and watchful eye. She worketh with her 
hands, neither eating the bread of idleneſs 
herſelf nor allowing her children and do- 
meſtics to eat it. She maketh fine linen and 


felleth it; whatever is not needed for her 


family ſhe turns to account by merchan- 
diſe, She confidereth a field and buyeth it, 
the makes a purchaſe with due conſidera- 
tion, and ſuffers not the loſs nor diſcredit 
of a fooliſh bargain, She planteth a vine- 
yard with the fruit of her hand, with what 
ſhe has gained by induſtry. 


Before beginning to plant or to build, it 
is prudent to count and to provide the colt, 
He that buildeth his houſe with other men's 
money is like one that gathercth himſelf 


tones for the tomb of his burial. * Prepare 


thy work without, ſays Solomon * and 
make it fit for thyſelf in the field, and at- 


terwards build thine houſe.” Apply firſt to 


profitable 
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profitable undertakings in huſbandry, or 
trade, or arts. Let the ornaments of a 
houſe and the pleaſures of the table be 
your laſt expence and the fruit of your la- 
bour. ; 

It is of importance to teach children 
frugality, and to guard them when they 
ſet out in life againſt needleſs expence. 
The future circumſtances of children, eſpe- 
cially of daughters, may not be ſo affluent 
as thoſe of their parents. At any rate, 
moderation in all things is a virtuous ha- 
bit, Ty | 

The rules of moderation and frugality 
cannot be very preciſe, If the object be 
to pay debt, one can ſcarce be too minute- 
V and ſeverely frugal. If a man would 
keep even hand,” ſays Lord Bacon, his 
ordinary expences ſhould be but half his 
income.” There are many extraordinary 
expences. Parents ſhould look forward to 
the expence of education. We are ſubject 

to 
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to diſeaſe, and ſhould have ſomething in 
reſerve for that time of need. We may 
be involved in a law-ſuit. Additional tax 


es may be impoſed, and the price of provi- 
ſion raiſed. Thoſe who are indebted to 
us may be in ſtraits, and by living frugally 
we can have patience with them, Depen- 
dents may be unfortunate, and the land- 
lord who lives within his income can feel 
for his tenant's calamity and abate ſome- 
what in a bad ſeaſon. Our friends may 
come to want, and it is a deſirable thing to 
be able to aſſiſt them. There are works 
| of benevolence and public utility ro ſome 
1 of which it is decent to contribute, By 
1 providing for, extraordinary expences we 
are ſeldom obliged to borrow, which is a 
humiliating and expenſive courſe. One 
may have no friends, or thoſe whom he 
counts upon may deceive him, or thoſe 
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Leſt frugality ſhould tend to avarice, let 
it be practiſed rather with a view to keep 
even than to accumulate. Let us uſe with 
chearfulneſs what we can fairly call our 


own, and be often giving away. There is 


a time to keep and a time to give away. 
In the diſcerning of theſe times frugality 
differs from avarice, 


— 


A THIRD mean of paying what we owe 


is exactneſs. The fruits of diligence and 
trugality may be loſt by confuſion. Put 


all in writing, ſays the ſon of Syrac, that 
thou giveſt our or receiveſt in.“ This is a 


memorial of what we owe, it is a mean of 


knowing how matters ſtand, and where the 
danger lies, If there appears a tendency 
to exceed, we review all the articles and 
judge where it is fitteſt to retrench, 


To finiſh one thing before beginning 


another, to put every thing in its place, to 


keep diſcharges and vouchers, are appa- 
rently 
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rently ſmall matters; and yet, by being 
duly attended to, much time is ſaved in the 
courſe of a life, the reputation of honeſty 


is maintained which often ſuffers by in- 


diſtinctneſs, much trouble and ſome loſs 
and ſome diſputes and law-pleas are avoid- 


ed. 


/ 


ExaQtneſs among friends and relations is 
a mean of preſerving love. Friends and 
relations, in the flow of mutual affection, 
may think exactneſs unneceſſary ; but affec- 
tion ebbs again, and ſelfiſhneſs returns, 


When an account is old and ravelled, both 


ſides are apt to be ſuſpicious. Suſpicion 
of one who was truſted and loved cuts 
deep. Quarrels among relations are the 
bane of life. Many of thoſe quarrels 


might be avoided by exact accounts, He 


not thou aſhamed of exactneſs, of reckonmg 
with thy partners or companions, or of tht 


gift of the heritage of friends, 


PUNCTUAL 


* 
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pu xc TU AL payment is material. The 
iſe of money is valuable, and the time of 
creditors precious. This ſhould be conſi- 
gered by the rich in their tranſactions with 


the poor. The price of labour is ſacred; 


it is reſpected by human laws and with 


reaſon; the man who yields up his time 


and ſtrength and liberty to the will of an- 


other, is peculiarly entitled to a recom- 
penſe, At His day ſhalt thou give him his 
hire, neither ſhall the fun go down upon it, 


for he is poor and ſetteth his heart upon it, 
e be cry againſt thee unto the Lord, and 


t be jin unto thee. Labourers who are de- 
frauded may not have it in their power to 
redreſs their own grievances, but the judg- 
ments of God are denounced. :* Go to now 
ye rich men, weep and howl for the mi- 
[cries which ſhall come upon you, Your 


PR, 5 
ricaes are corrupted, and the ruſt of ther 


hall be a witneſs againſt you, Behold the 


hire of the labourer, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth.” 
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The behaviour of the rich to the Poor is 
painted by ancient writers in dark colours, 
* As the wild aſs is the lion's prey in the 
* wilderneſs, ſo the rich eat up the poor, 
Lend not to one that is mightier than 
* thyſelf, or if thou lendeſt count it but 
* loſt. Do not rich men oppreſs you and 
draw you before the judgment-lſeat? 
* What mean ye that ye beat my people 
in pieces, and grind the faces of the 
poor? Behold the tears of ſuch as ate 
* oppreſſed, and they have no comforter. 
This picture prohably refers 'to times leſs 
equitable and humane than the preſent. 
Still that ſuch manners have prevailed and 
become proverbial, is a preſumption. that 
there is lome temptation to them in hu- 
man nature, and a reaſon why the rich 
chould guard againſt that temptation. 


Let the rich reflect on the diſadvantages 
the poor are under in procuring payment. 
They are afraid of contending at law with 
ene that is mightier than themſelves. Laws 
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made by the rich ſavour of ſelf partiality. 
The execution of them is purchaſed with 
money. The demands of a great man are 
made with authority; he is not apt to 
ſympathiſe with hardſhips which he nei- 
ther feels nor fears. The poor muſt borrow 
from one another to pay at their peril a great 
man on his day: A great man ſeldom impo- 
ſes on himſelf the ſame neceſſity of keeping 
his day with the poor; they cannot en- 
force it. A trader or artiſt may have his 
_ credit at ſtake on the one hand, and be a- 
fraid of offending his cuſtomers on the o- 
ther. The rich man hath done wrong, 
yet he threateneth withal, according to 
his riches his anger riſeth; the poor is 
wronged yet he muſt entreat allo; the 
threats of the rich are often more reſpect- 
ed than the entreaties of the poor. If theſe 
and the like reflections were admitted, they 
might work on the honour and ingenuity 
of the rich, 


Honour 
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Honour is a principle which the rich 
pretend to. It is ſaid to effect the pay- 
ment of debts contracted at game. Though 
it be wrong to contract fuch debte, it would 


be a dangerous encroachment on prineiple 


- 


not to pay them; but it is konourable in 
the true ſenfe of the word to he punctual 
in paying thofe lawful creditors who he— 
litate to aſk, and yet ſuffer from the delay 
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f payment. 


The lat effect of exactneſs is to enſure 


N the payment of what we owe at death. It 
0 is the concluding evidence of an honeſt 
of man to leave his affairs in order. There 

if -are good reaſons for making our latter will 
mn when in health. It is a memorial of the 
oh 


1 | tenure by which we hold worldly poflel- 
ſions, and of the day when we ſhall reſign 
13K our ſtewardfhip, You may be biaffed 
i | when fick by the effect of ſickneſs on the 
4 mind, by the importunity of thoſe about 


„ | you, and by paſhons which a ſick- bed 
i ſometimes awakens. Now, you can com- 
mune 
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mune calmly with your own heart, and 
with a confidential friend. If there be any 


article dictated by reſentment, or partiality, 


or vain glory, or caprice, it is not too late 
to correct it. You can frame your diſ- 
poſition a- new, with a ſtrict regard to the 
calls of juſtice and natura! affection and 


gratitude and friendſhip and compaſhon— 
in words ſo plain as to leave no room for 
diſpute, and in a ſpirit ſo equitable as to 
leave none for murmur. When ſickneſs 
comes, your charaQer for juſtice is ſealed, 
the mind is free for the exerciſe of pa- 
tience and faith, the heart is open to thoſe 
comforts which attend the death-bed of the 
juſt. 


9 


IT will perhaps be objected to this ſub- 
ject, that it ſavours of worldlymindedneſs. 
Why ſhould immortal beings ſpend fo 
many and ſuch ſerious thoughts on money 
But we muſt reflect that many virtues and 
vices are connected with the uſe or abuſe 
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of money, that the word of God contains 
many inſtructions about it, and that Chriſt 
has ſaid, © If ye have not been. faithful in 
* the unrighteous mammon, who will com- 
© mit to your truſt the true riches ?' You 
wiſh in this place to ſhut out the world 
with its cares, and to contemplate the reſt 
that remains; and we often preſent to your 
faith the everlaſting manſions. But we 
muſt likewiſe advert to our conduct in the 
world to ſee if it conſiſts with the well 


grounded hope of poſſeſſing them. 


Tux preſent ſubject was ſuggeſted by 
the many ate revolutions in private for- 
tune, and the views of character and con- 
duct which lome of them exhibited “. The 
power of the moral ſenſe ſeems to be de- 
clining, and the neglect of moral preach- 
ing may be one cauſe of that decline. The 
influence of preaching 1 know is ſmall: 
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the experience of many years and of many 
unſucceſsful attempts have convinced me 
that it is ſmaller than I once thought it, 
and that there are ſome upon whom it has 
no influence. Thoſe who are dehberately 
unjuſt, and contract debt without any pro- 
ſpect or intention of paying it: thoſe who 
enter into leagues to deceive, who pervert 
the relation of father and ſon transferring 
goods from one to the other to defraud 
tkeir creditors : thoſe who live at eaſe and 
drink wine in bowls and chant to the 
ſound of the viol while their creditors lan- 
ouiſh : thoſe who betray their truſt, and 
convert to their own uſe what was gi- 


ven them for behoof of others: none 


of thoſe will be moved by preaching, nor 
by any of the ordinary means of grace 
upon them the ſentence is already gone 
forth, He that is unjuſt let him be unjuſt 
Hill. But upon thoſe who have not yet 
fold themſelves to commit iniquity, reli- 
gious inſtruction may have influence. Up- 
on well diſpoſed minds the very hearing 
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what is right and what is wrong has a 
good effect; when they are reminded of 
what they ought to do, they do it: and 
yet the well diſpoſed may be ſo forgetful 
that they need to have their pure minds 
ſtirred up by way of remembrance. 


THERE are ſome ſubjects where con- 


ſcience co- operates with the preacher, the 
duty of paying debt is one. When a ſpe- 
culative doctrine is preached you may cen- 


ſure it as erroneous, but you mult allow 
that it is right to pay what you owe. An 


eloquent diſcourſe of piety or benevolence 
makes the heart to glow; if the hearer 
cannot reach the high ſtandard he forth, 
hne finds reaſons and perhaps good ones for 
reſting in a lower: but the doctrine of juſtice 
is preciſe ; he finds no reaſons, at leaſt no 


good ones, for departing from one jot or 
one title. 


IN 
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IN hearing a moral ſermon one 1s apt 


to apply it to ſome neighbour, but juſtice 


like death is a ſubje& which belongs to 
all: like death too it is apt to flip out of 
the mind, and ſome live as if the day of 
payment and of death would never come. 


THERE are virtues which belong to par- 


ticular circumſtances, and the ſeaſon for 
the exerciſe of them may paſs ; but to owe 
no man any thing is a duty which will 
ſtill be recurring. A diſciple of Chriſt 
hungers and thirſts after righteouſneſs, he 
has the ſame habitual ſtrong deſire. to do 
what is right that he has to eat and drink. 
The praCtices of juſtice is the nouriſhment 
of his hidden life, and fraud is poiſon, 
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SER MON xvi. 
Rom. xiii, 8. Owe no man any thing. 


SHALL now mention the ſacrifices 
which muſt ſometimes be made to ju- 
ſtice. | 


1. Ox E muſt ſometimes bear the re- 
proach of ſelfiſhneſs in order to pay debt 
or keep out of it. The contempt which 
attends avarice, and the tendency of the 
preſent age to charity and expenſive living 
render this difficult. Hence it is not fur- 
priling if ſome, eſpecially when young, g0 
to 
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to greater expence than they know they 


ought, and commit one error to avoid the 


imputation of another. 
34 | 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt apparent and real 
approbation, betwixt one that is well and 
one that is ill founded, betwixt a tempora- 
ry and a permanent one. | 


The ſhew of wealth and liberality pro- 


cures apparent approbation. Outward re- 


ipe& and flattery are got from thoſe who 
are oſtentatiouſly entertained and overpaid, 
but no inward reſpedt. The wile diſap- 
prove of exceſſive ſhow, and fit uneaſy 
at a feaſt which they know has coſt more 
than the giver can well afford. 


A reputation founded on conduct which 
we ourſelves know to be wrong yields little 
ſatisfaction, but one that is well founded is 
accompanied with ſelf approbation: if it 
ſhould not be enjoyed for a while, there 
is ſtill the conſciouſneſs of deſervipg it, and 
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the hope of obtaining it when the whole 
caſe is known. | 


At death a man's character is fixed, 
Some have been accounted narrow as long 
as they lived, and it appeared at laſt that 
their object was, not to hoard, but to render 
to all their due. This 18 no uncommon 
caſe, and it ſhould teach us to beware of 
imputing avarice to thoſe who in all pro- 
bability are only labouring to be juſt. One 
who has tranſgreſſed the bounds of oeco- 
nomy to obtain a character loſes it at death, 


Some divines, who love to depreciate hu- 
man nature, call good works /hining fins : 
acts of beneficence with other men's money 
are properly ſo called, and they will appear 
in no other light when the truth is known, 
The memory of the juft ſhall be bleſſed, but 
the memory of the wicked ſhall rot. 


The day of deciſion may come before 
death. The characters of thoſe who can- 
not pay what they owe are ſeverely ſcruti- 

nized, 
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nized. It is melancholy to think how few 
even of thoſe characters which are reckon- 
ed good can ſtand that ſcrutiny. Many 


particulars in their conduct and manner of 


life which before were overlooked or ſi- 
lently marked are now cenſured openly. 
Their good deeds are forgotten. They 
who partook of their dainties hft up the 
heel againſt them. There is ſo ſtrong a 
tendency to this kind of cenſure that one 
who would bridle his tongue muſt watch 
againſt it, and deſtroy the root of bitterneſs 
from whence it ſprings. We cannot ſtop 
the mouth of cenſure : if it be merited we 


have no conſolation : it is the more neceſ(- 


fary to judge ourſelves that we be not jud- 
FOO: 


The character of a bankrupt will either 
riſe or fall, They who have not brought 
want on themſelves, who have made the 
neareſt poſſible approach to juſtice, who de- 
ſcend to labour and ſelf-denial that they may 
reach it, and who pay the full amount of 

their 
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their debts, after human laws had cancel. 
led them; theſe men riſe in the eſteem of 
the world and in their own eſteem, they 


are witneſſes for virtue. Thoſe bankrupts, 


on the other hand, who perſiſt in idleneſ; 
and luxury and expenſive thew, are ob- 
jets of public virtuous indignation. In- 
dignation may diminiſh through the fre- 
quency of the crime, and the rank of thoſe 
who commit it, and the ſpeeches of thoſe 


who juſtify it; but when notorious injuſ- 


tice ceaſes to be the object of public indig- 
nation, a pillar of virtue is fallen. 


2. Fas Hod muſt often be quitted for 
the ſake of juſtice. 


Diſcretion ts neceflary as well as forti- 
tude, in making this ſacrifice. The de- 
Hire of being like others is ſtrong, and ſhould 
be gratified in things indifferent. When 
faſhion leads to an expence beyond out 
income, we ought to ſtop. This is a con- 

formity 
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farmity to the world, which religion con- 
demns. To be ſingular, and unſocial, and 
obſtinate, are characters not to be deſired; 
but which, when virtue requires, muſt 
be borne. If we cannot otherwiſe pay what 
we owe, it is the call of virtue. 

In order to perceive and obey this call, 
conſult” your own underſtanding, Some 
are dragged by faſhion into an expenſive 
courſe, while every expence 1s a reluctant 
homage to an idol, for which they have 
no inward reverence, and in whole rites 
they find no pleaſure. Let us commune 
with our own hearts. | 


What is the conſequence of being un- 
taſhionable? I am cenſured, and ridiculed, 
and deſpiſed. But what 1s the conſequence 
of being unjuſt? My own heart condemns 
me. Poverty comes like an armed man, 
with all his terrors, ang without any of his 
conſolations. If the appearance of pover- 


ty 
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ty can ſcarcely be ſupported, the reality 
will be inſupportable. 


But what ſhall I anſwer to friends and 
neighbours who often recommend faſhion- 
able expence, and ſometimes upbraid me? 
I will reſpect their kind intentions, and 
canvaſs their advices and maxims, not with 
a moroſe or angry ſpirit. The want of or- 
naments is cenſured, but the having them 
does not exempt from cenſure; for taſte 
in ſuch matters is capricious and cenſorious. 

A man's expence ſhould be proportioned 
to his income. It is better to keep far 
within than to exceed a little. It is eaſy 
to advance, but difficult to retrench. It is 
prudent to lay up for a time of need. It 
is pleaſant to give to him that needeth. 
The want of faſhionable ornaments and 


meats does not take away my appetite, nor 
is my ſleep leſs pleaſant: it does not pre- 
vent my real friends from viſiting me, not 
is their welcome leſs hearty, nor our mu- 
tual enjoyment leſs complete, With theſe 
| and 


” *. 
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and the like arguments, theirs may be com- 
bated. Difference of opinion after all is a 
light matter. But the management of 
what I poſſeſs is properly my own concern, 


I muſt give an account of that manage 


ment to God, it will have an effect on the 
ſentence to be paſſed at judgment. It is 


not, therefore, the opinions of others which 
| ought to follow, but the dictates of my 


own heart, 


Keep an account of your expences, ſays 


Richard Baxter, and peruſe them before 
'a faſt or a ſacrament, and aſk conſcience 
how it judgeth of them, yea aſk ſome 
' prudent holy friend whether ſuch propor- 
* tions are allowable before God, and will 
be comfortable to you in the day of your 
* extremity. If you are but willing to be 
cured, ſuch means as theſe will not be in 
vain.“ N 


The converſing with a prudent friend is 
1 uſetul mean. Oeconomy is a matter of, 
Mm experience 
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experience upon which the young eſpecial. 
ly need-inſtruction. The principle of ju- 
ſtice in their minds is unfolded, and the 
pradiice of it eſtabliſhed. by the concurrence 
and approbation of one in whom they con- 
fide. Next to the teſtimony of our own 
conſcience, and the ſpirit of God bearing 
witneſs with our ſpirits; the teſtimony of a 
friend is the beſt defence againſt ſinful con- 
formity to the world. The ſecrecy which 
ſome affect with regard to their affairs, de- 
clining all communications on the ſubje, 
and diſguiſing it to their own minds, often 
leads to diſtreſs which timely counſel might 
have prevented. There are falſe but plau- 
| ſible maxims which a friend might unveil; 
there are propenſities ſeemingly generous 
which he might check; there are conſe- 
quences which he might foreſee, and in the 
ſpirit of meekneſs foretel ; there is a ſenſe 
of juſtice at the bottom of the heart which 
he might rouſe and provoke to break 
through every obſtacle. 


Feebl 
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Feeble minded perſons cannot quit the 
faſhion even at the call of juſtice. It were 
therefore to be wiſhed, that thoſe whoſe 
rank and circumſtances entitle them to give 
faſhions would give moderate ones. At 
preſent moderation becomes all ranks, Let 
the high ſet an example. The diſmiſſing 
delicate and coftly ſuperfluities will diſmiſs 
nearly as much anxiety as pleaſure. Su- 
perfluous ſervants and artiſts will find em- 
ployment in the ſervice of their country. 
The reproach of ſingularity is not to be 
dreaded, for what the great do is imitated 
of courſe; nor the reproach of, poverty, 
for they are known to be rich; and the 
thing moſt dreaded in a plain dreſs, a tem- 
perate table, or a humble equipage is the 
imputation of poverty. There are many 
innocent and uſeful ways of beſtowing the 
money that is ſaved. The ſplendor of ſuch 
a reformation is great, and the ſacrifice is 
ſmall: You preſerve the reputation of 
wealth, and acquire the praiſe of virtue. 
Much praiſe from the friends of virtue is 

| due 
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due to the great who are temperate and be. 
neficent : their beneficence is a pattern to 
the rich, and their temperance to all, 


Examples of exceſs on the other hand 
have the worſt effect. No income can ſup- 
port negligence and expenſiveneſs. If ex- 
amples ſhould be very frequent of rich 
people exceeding their income, and paying 
only a ſmall proportion of what they owe; 
is there not reaſon to fear that the practice 
will deſcend? You may trace the practice 
of profane ſwearing from the high to the 
loweſt ranks; adultery has made the ſame 
progreſs; infidelity the handmaid of guilt 
is following apace: and is there not reaſon 
to fear that the poor and unprincipled 
will follow the pattern of injuſtice ? The 
rich will ſuffer in the end, for their reve- 
nue depends on the induſtry and integrity 
of the huſbandman and the merchant, 


3. VAIN» 
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3. VAIN-GLORY muſt be checked for 
the ſake of juſtice. Faſhions draw on 
many who know them to be abſurd ; but 
vain-glory is a paſſion for thoſe trifles, and 
a defire to be diſtinguiſhed by means of 
them. This paſhon is very contemptible 
even in thoſe who can afford to gratify it; 
but in thoſe who cannot, it muſt needs be 
ſacrificed. 


Aſſociating with the rich and affecting 
equality with them, are common ſymptoms 
of vain-glory. * The table of a ruler is 
dangerous, and his delicacies are ſnares. 
Burden not thyſelf above thy power while 
thou liveſt, and have no fellowſhip with 


one that is richer and mightier than thy- 
ſelf.” 


The vain-glorious impoverith themſelves 
by giving to the rich.; giving time and la- 
bour which ſhould be employed in their 
own affairs; giving entertainments which 
derange their domeſtic oeconomy; giving 
coſtly 
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coſtly preſents which might have done good 


to themſelves, and the loſs of | which their 
needy family regret ; while thoſe who re- 


ceive them need them not, and cannot 


comprehend why they are given, and wiſh 
to decline them, and ſometimes perhaps 
laugh the giver to ſcorn. Solomon ſays, 
He that giveth to the rich ſhall ſurely 


come to want. Whatever the motive be 


for giving to the rich, want is the conſe- 


quence, Some have carried this folly to 
a deathbed; and inſtead of their rightful 


heir or the poor, have bequeathed their 


money to the rich who had no right to it, 
and no need of it. 


Vain-glory like other paſſions endea- 
yours to juſtify itſelf, * That ſuch an article 
of expence can be well afforded. An ex- 
traordinary expence may be indulged at 
times by ſaving at other times. Some coſt- 
ly things are permanent and need to be 
purchaſed but once. Purchaſing every 
thing the beſt in its kind is upon the whole 

| | | the 
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the cheapeſt courſe, A good appearance 
may be made at a ſmall expence. A man 
may have a ſpirit above his income. One 
who has great friends muſt appear gen- 
teel at any rate, and they will do for him. 


Theſe maxims need to be reviewed. One 
method of putting them to the teſt is to 
pay for ſuperfluities immediately: your 
paſſion for ſuperfluities is too ſtrong if you 
cannot ſuppreſs it till you have money to 
purchaſe them. Whether ſuch an article 
of expence can be well afforded, is a que- 
ſtion not to be decided by the ſudden im- 
pulſe of deſire. One extraordinary ex- 
pence either involves many others, or ex- 
hibits a ridiculous mixture of oſtentation 
and penuriouſneſs. The very coſtly things 
are probably not very neceſſary. Purcha- 
ſing every thing at the higheſt rate is evi- 
dently a dictate not of prudence but of 
pride. A good appearance at ſmall ex- 
pence is entitled to ſome praiſe, but in moſt 
caſes it is ſafer to lay aſide an appearance 
which 
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5 1 which is kept up with difficulty and hazard; 
4 9 it is exchanging an artificial for a real cha- 
F "rater. If a man has a ſpirit above his in- 
xl IT come, it is an evil ſpirit. However neceſ⸗ 
i IN ſary it may ſeem to appear genteel, it is ſtil 
Mit. ; more neceſſary to be juſt. The favours of 
f 1 | the great may deceive, their wealth uſually 
: | goes to ſupport their greatneſs, and their 
4 favour is moſt readily obtained . by thoſe 
ö | who are not wholly at their mercy. 
vl 3 The pleaſure in ſumptuous poſſeſſions is 
8 ſlight, © beholding them with the eye.” It 
; Ik is felt in looking at them the firſt time, 


and in ſhewing them to a ſtranger; but it 
is eaſily diſcompoſed. If they be above 
your rank or revenue, the feeling of in- 
conſiſtency takes away the pleaſure, If 
they be unpaid, looking at them calls up 
the painful remembrance. That remem- 


brance is a dead fly in the precious oint- 
ment, it takes away the reliſh of the ban- 
quet, and the poor man's dinner of herbs 
is envied. Be not made a beggar by bangquet- 
ang 
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ing upon borrowmg, when thou haſt no- 
thing in thy purſe. 5 
One object of vain- glory is to attract 
notice. They conſider - what others will 
think and ſay of them, and pleaſe them- 
ſelves with the admiration of tlie people. 
They might conſider what the wiſe think; 
or, if they will needs deſcend, what tradeſ- 
men think, whoſe bills are unpaid, when 
they ſee their labour oſtentatiouſſy diſplay- 
ed, and what ſervants think whoſe wages 
are unpaid while they fill up the retinue. 
The vain are apt to exceed in the num- 
ber of ſervants; but even they who can af- 
ford a numerous retinue find. inconvenien= 
cies in it, and that they, are not always ſer- 
ved well in proportion to the number of 
their ſervants. Thoſe who need to re- 
trench can ſcarce think of a fitter article. 
Domeſtics early diſcern the ſtraitening of 
circumſtances ; their reflections and mur- 
murs are illiberal and galling, By diſ- 
| Nn charging 
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charging the ſuperfluous ones, a load of 
care is thrown off. By doing part of the 
work which was done by others, the chear- 
fulneſs which attends activity takes place 
of the languor which attends on idleneſ, 
Domeſtic tranquillity is got in exchange 
for outward ſhow, and conſcious rectitude 


for unmeaning admiration, 


Vain-glory, though it renders a charac- 
ter leſs reſpectable, is often connected with 
good humour and benevolence, feldom 
with deliberate and deep iniquity. There 
is therefore hope of correcting it. Let the 
man who contracts debt to purchaſe orna- 
ments obſerve the light in which any other 
man appears who does the ſame. Let him 
attend to his own feelings when the con- 
verſation turns on bankruptcy, or on the 
ways which lead to it; and let him in- 
quire why that ſubje& is avoided by the 
polite in the company of one who is walk- 
ing in thoſe ways. Let him compare the 
pleaſure of making a figure with the pain 
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of being in debt. Let him admit that pain, 
it tends to undeceive and to reclaim. The 
debtor who feels it not is loſt to righteouf- 
neſs. | vicky 


The manners and maxims which prevail 
render it particularly neceſſary to conſult 
conſcience in matters of expence, When 
it is obſerved in company that ſuch a one's 
expence is great, it is commonly turned off 


with this reflection, He knows his o. rn 


' affairs beſt, and to be ſure would not un- 
* dertake ſuch works nor affect ſuch ſtate 
© unleſs he could afford it.” Nobody will 
admoniſh him, for it is the faſhionable 
maxim not to ſpeak on diſagreeable ſub- 
jects. Thus he is left to himſelf and call- 
ed upon to exerciſe his own judgment. 


One poſſeſſed of an eſtate is often re- 
minded of the, rank it gives and of the 
things it can afford. Flatterers are liſten- 
ed to and expences multiplied. If how- 
ever his poſſeſſion be leſs in reality than it 
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inward pleaſure, and they are praiſed by 


nary ſtrain of converſation and of religious 
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is in appearance, and if by ſtraining to 
keep up a rank he be ſtill reducing it, the 
conſequence is felt at laſt. The morning 
which ſhone bright is clouded; a ſtorm 
breaks out, and he can no longer look with 
pleaſure on his pleaſant fields. Attach- 
ment to a paternal inheritance is natural 
and ſtrong, but the inceſſant importunate 
calls of juſtice looſen that attachment, At- 
tachment to life 1s natural, but pain morn 
us willing to reſign it. 


4. GENEROSITY muſt be checked when 
it would incroach on juſtice. A generous 
mind may be tempted, eſpecially when 
young, to make this incroachment. The 
exceſs of a diſpoſition confeſſedly good is 
ſeldom dreaded ; acts of generoſity give 


men ; ſelfiſhneſs and avarice are ridiculed 
and ſatiriſed more than injuſtice ; the ordi- 


inſtruction. is in praiſe of generoſity ; for 
one ſermon you read or hear on juſtice, 
you 
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you read and hear many on benevolence; 
ſome moral writers make the whole of vir- 
tue to conſiſt in benevolent and kind affec- 
tions, The unwary may be tempted ei- 
ther on the one hand to deſpair of beco- 


ming - virtuous, or on the other to exceed 


in generoſity, I call it an exceſs which 
diſables a man from paying his debt. 


It may therefore be of uſe to reflect, 


that we are under a ſtronger and more in- 
diſpenſible obligation to be juſt than to be 
generous, Society may ſubſiſt without 
generoſity, but not without juſtice, If ge- 
nerous actions be highly praiſed, unjuſt 
ones are ſeverely puniſhed. If we have 
ated unjuſtly, our own hearts condemn 
us; the puniſhment of human laws is add- 
ed; religion diſcovers ſtill more ſevere and 
aweful ſanctions. Theſe reflections tend 
not to extinguiſh generoſity, but to ſet it 
in its own plare. 9 


A 
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A virtue which belongs to particular cir- 
cumſtances requires diſcretion in the prae- 
tice. In the practice of generoſity it is of 
uſe to diſcern the proper objects and occa- 
ſions, and the length it is fit to go. With- 
out attending to ' theſe one may ſquander 
money without doing good, or inſpiring 
gratitude,” or exciting admiration, or at- 
taining in any degree the merit and the 
"praiſe of generoſity, The parting with 
money inconſiderately, ſo far from being 
approved, is become a proverbial folly, 
Some make a flaſh of affected generoſity 
who are not very ſcrupulous in paying 
what they owe, nor about fraudulent cour- 
ſes provided they be gainful. But the man 
who knows the labour of getting honeſtly, 
the pains in making his goods reſponſible, 
the caution not to overcharge, the loſſes 
| that are ſuſtained from fear of gaining an 


undue. advantage; who knows what it is 
to pay the full price of what he buys, and 
to leave no room for challenge in the minds 
of others or in his own ; who knows the 


difficulty 
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difficulty of getting what is due to him, 
how long he muſt wait, and how often he 
muſt loſe ; the man who knows all this, 
knows the true worth and the proper uſe 
of money. | | 


Generoſity in one who has wealth which 
he did not acquire is often injudicious and 
uſeleſs; in one who has grown rich by 
diſhoneſt means it is hypocriſy and ſelf- 
deceit ; in one who has acquired his wealth 
by honeſt induſtry it is the fruit of many 
days and thoughts and difficulties, and he 
will be apt to exert it for ſome good pur- 
pole. | f 


LOS 


5. Cour Ass ox mult be bounded by 
juſtice, We are required to do juſtly and 
to love mercy. Let the love of mercy be 
cheriſhed, and, when juſtice permits, let 
its dictates be obeyed, Compaſſion is aml- 
able even when extreme, and the heart 
which was never deceived by a falſe claim 

is 
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is a moral defect, that Chriſt enjoins alms. 


ſhall have judgment without mercy. who 
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is probably a hard one. Still it is the-part 
of a wiſe man to examine the claims that 
are made on his compaſſion, By reje&- 
ing falſe ones he can indulge compaſſion 
with more effect, and it partakes more of 
the nature of virtue. In order to render 
it perfectly virtuous, he mult refrain from 
giving away what- is due to his creditors 
or to thoſe of his own houſe, 


I am aware that what is now ſaid of ge- 
neroſity and compaſſion is laid hold of by 
the avaritious and hard-hearted. Let ſuch 
remember that compaſſion is a law of our 
nature, that want of generoſity in the rich 


They are the tokens of a benevolent and 
willing mind, and as ſuch will be reward- 
ed at the reſurrection of the juſt. They 


have ſhewed no mercy. 
To the poor it ſeems diſcouraging that 


the rewards of that day are beſtowed chief- 
ly 
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ly for acts of goodneſs from which they 
are reſtrained by a ſenſe of juſtice. But 
the Lord ſeeth not as man ſeeth. The law 
which forbids covetouſneſs and evil thoughts 
rewards kind affections. A cup of cold 
water or a friendly viſit are accepted as 
evidences of love when we can give no o- 
ther. For if there be firſt a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
not according to that he hath not. 2 Cor. 
Ville 1a, 4d | 
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Rom. 13. 8, Owe no man any thing. 


6. FRIENDSHIP may prompt a man 
| to involve himſelf by loan or ſure- 
tyſhip. 2s 
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The maxims of the wiſe ſometimes ap- 
pear contradictory. An honeft man is ſure- 
ty for his neighbour. A man void of un- 
derſtanding becometh furety, Maxims ap- 
parently ſo oppoſite, arreſt attention, and 
the preſent caſe demands it. To lend and 
to be ſurety, are offices of friendſhip, 
which a good man impoſes on himſelf; 
without them, human affairs would not go 

on well. They are offices of friendſhip, 
however, in which a good man is apt to 
exceed, 
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exceed, and therefore warnings againſt ; | ti 
that exceſs are given. Be not thou one of . 
them that ſtriłe hands, or of them that are 
ſureties for debts. If thou haſt nothing to 
pay, why ſhould he take away thy bed from 
under thee ? Suretyſhip hath undone many iv 
of a good eflate, and ſhaken them like @ | [ ; 
wave of the fea. Mighty men hath it dri- | 
ven from their houſes, ſo that they wander- 
ed among ſtrange nations, The warning is 
repeated in every age. Almoſt every in- 1 
dividual has at ſome time of his life ſuf- _., 
tered by truſting, or lending, or caution- M 
ry. To the wicked, theſe are arguments 
for hardening the heart againſt friendſhip. 
Of oppoſite counſels, they adopt the one 
which ſeems to favour. them, and wreſt it 
to their own deſtruction. None of the wick- 
ed ſhall underfland, but the wiſe ſhall un- 
derſtand, Theſe warnings are for the wiſe 
and good, to guard them againſt a folly, 
which good men are moſt apt to commit, 
which is perhaps more nearly allied to 
goodnels than any other, which we con- 
OE demn 
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demn with reluctance, which we deeply 

lament; but ſtill it is a folly, which may 
prove in its conſequences, to the laſt degree 
diſtreſſing. = 


> In lending and becoming ſurety, two 
things ſhould be attended to; the perſons 
whom we truſt, and our own ability to 
ſuſtain the loſs. If it be to ſerve a friend, 
and for a ſum, the loſs of which we are a- 
ble to ſuſtain, the caſe is clear, /o/e thy mo- 
ney, for thy brother and thy friend. 


Demands are ſometimes made by the un- 
deſerving.” They deſcend to all the mean- 
neſs of complaint and ſupplication, and 
pledge themſelves to repay with aſſevera- 
tions and oaths. Theſe are ſnares into 


which a good man may fall, He thinks 


of the kind of diſtreſs which would make 
him deſcend ſo low, and of the ſacred o- 
bligation which he himſelf annexes to an 
aſſeveration and an oath, He diſcovers, 
perhaps too late, that all was diſſimulation; 
and 
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and that abject fawning entreaty, and oaths 
where their ſanction is not required, are 
ſymptoms of hypocriſy. Many, when' a 
thing was lent them, reckoned it to be found, 
and put them to trouble that helped them. ' 
Till he hath received, he will kiſs a man's 
hand, and for his neighbours money he will 
ſpeak ſubmifſrvely ; but when he ſhould re- 
pay, he will prolong the time, and return 
words of grief, and complain of the times. 
The wicked borroweth, and puyeth not a- 
gam, 3 | 

One who has been impoſed upon in this 
way, is apt to harden his heart, and to paſs 
from extreme confidence to extreme ſuſpi- 
cion. In an evil hour, the ſources of his 
benevolence are dried up. Want may be- 
tray him into thoſe ways of deceit, by 
which he himſelf was deceived, 


The other thing to be attended to, in 
lending or becoming ſurety, is our ability 
to ſuſtain the loſs, The probability that 
| we 


— —— 
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we will not have it to ſuſtain, is a thing 


more commonly attended to. And, with- 
out doubt, in the great lottery of ſurety- 

ſhip many eſcape ; but ſome eſcape nar- 
rowly, and ſome, contrary to expectation, 
and contrary to probability, have the debt 
to pay. It is therefore prudent, before tri. 
king hands, to think if we be able to pay, 
This precaution is ſuggeſted by Solomon, 
If thou haſt nothing to pay, why ſhould he 
take away thy bed from under thee ? It 
would be wrong by any hazardous pro- 
ject of gain to yourſelf to run the riſk of 
ruin; and it is wrong to run that riſk for 
the ſake of another. 5 


7. Tuz dictates of natural affection 
muſt be checked when they encroach on 
juſtice. PL 

One may be inclined to indulge his fa- 
mily in expenſive habits, and in maxims 
of pride and floth which are wrong at a- 

ny 
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ny rate, and very wrong when he cannot 


eaſily afford it. If he conceals his real 
circumſtances, the tranquillity of his own 
mind is ruffled; when they come to be 
known, his weak indulgence is requited 


with reproach. His wife, to whom the 


detail of oeconomy is committed, feels 
hourly the inconveniences of a tottering 
credit, Children complain of an education 
ill ſuited to their rank, of deluſive proſ- 
pects from which they muſt turn their 
eye, and of habits unfriendly to humble 
induſtry. Mutual reproaches baniſh do- 
meſtic peace. 


Perhaps a greater evil enſues. The vir- 
tue of the family is ſhaken. When the 
head of a family becomes falſe and treach- 
erous, it is difficult for the wife and chil- 
dren to retain their integrity. It is rare. 
Plans of fraud are unanimouſly adopted, 
by which they live in floth, upon money 
with which debt ſhould be paic. 


Ler 
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Let a man reveal to his family his real 
circumſtances, and eftabliſh an order con- 
formed to them, If the reforming of evil 
habits coſts a ſtruggle, it is the ſtruggle of 
virtue. For a zeal ſomewhat ſevere in the 
cauſe of juſtice, he can forgive himſelf, 
When order is re-eſtabliſhed, and juſtice 
flows in an even courſe ; meekneſs and do- 
meſtic peace return. 


- 
— 


Pride is an evil diſeaſe, labour to remove 
it from the minds of children. Expoſe to 
them the folly of family pride. lt is the 
diſeaſe of inſignificant empty minds. They 
place the point of honour in 1dleneſs or 
uſeleſs work, and account things that are 
honeſt diſhonourable; becauſe they know 
the names of their forefathers, and the fi- 
gures that are painted on their tombs. 


8. Pl RAS U RES innocent in themſelves 
may prove too coſtly. From that Moment 
they ceaſe to be innocent. 


The 
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The man, who takes pleaſure in impro- 
ving the fields, in making corn and graſs 
to grow, in giving bread to labourers, and 


raiſing trees for poſterity; ſeems. to be uſe- 


fully as well as pleaſantly employed; the 
refletion of uſefulneſs adds to the pleaſure. 
Still there 1s danger of exceſs, of giving 
too much to ornament, of launching out 
too far of a ſudden, of adopting improba- 
ble and impracticable ſchemes, of ' truſting 
men who have much to ſay, and who 
promiſe great things, of neglecting to keep 
regular accounts, and to acquire the {kill 
and give the attention which are neceſſary 
to ſucceſs. | 


The man of letters ſeems to have cho- 
ſen pleaſures ſuited to a reaſonable being. 


He is improving and enlarging his own . 


mind, he enlightens thoſe with whom he 
converſes, and his writings may inſtruct 
poſterity. Even the thirſt for knowledge 
muſt not be quenched at the expence of 


nes. A rich man may prefer a favou- | 


Fn - rite 
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rite ſtudy to wealth; but one who is in 
debt muſt not affect contempt for money, 
and the means of acquiring it. He is ac- 
countable to his creditors for what he might 
fave, or gain in any honeſt way, Immer- 
ſed in contemplation, he dreams that he 
is only a ſpectator upon earth, that all he 
has to do, is to obſerve and ſpeculate; but 
he ought to know, that in the theatre of 
human life, it is only for God and angels 
to be ſpectators. A man may act his part 
well, and obtain the approbation of God 
and men, though he be ignorant of the 
ſtars and elements, and the fate of empires: 
but if he be ignorant of what he owes, and 


prefers a favourite ſtudy to the means of 
paying it; he ceaſes to act his part well, 
and forfeits the approbation of God and 


Even devout pleaſure muſt be bounded. 
One may contract ſuch a taſte for prayers 
and ſacraments and religious books and 
pious fellowſhips, as to neglect worldly 

affair? 
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affairs and introduce' diſorder the ſeed of 
injuſtice. To a mind elevated with devout 
joy, it is painful to deſcend, and Peter's 
delire was natural ro tabernacle in the 
Mount; but obedience is the teſt of love. 


In ſome former ages it might be neceſ- 
ſary to enlarge this argument. In the pre- 
ſent age a taſte for devotion is rare, It is 
an argument more to my purpoſe, that a 
mixture of devotion is a mean of juſtice. E 
It weans the heart from coſtly, pleaſures 
and purſuits, it binds the conſcience with 
every moral tie, it inſpires contentment 
and humility, A worldling multiplies bu- 
ſineſs, graſps at every bargain where aught 
is to be made, and overloads his mind with 
cares of this life. He ſpends the day 
of ſacred reſt in tranſacting bills and ac- 
counts and mercantile cor:efpondence. If 1 
ever he enters the houſe of God, his me- | 
ditation is neverthelels on the ſtate of 
markets, the courſe of exchange, and the 
= "SI means 


— 
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means of recovering bad debts; the world 
is in his heart, and devotion cannot enter, 


A multiplicity of affairs tends to confuſion, 
Man is a pilgrim upon earth, his buſineſs 


is to avoid and remove, not to raiſe ob- 
ſtructions by the way. 

The due mixture of temporal and ſpiri- 
tual concerns is a matter of importance in 
the oeconomy of human life. Let worldly 
affairs be attended to from a ſenſe of duty. 
Mingle devout retirement and conſider 
your latter end. Buy as though you 
poſſeſſed not, and uſe this world as not 
abuſing it. 


9. AN immoderate. deſire of wealth 


leads to injuſtice, He that haſteneth to be 
rich hath an evil eye, and conſidereth not 
that poverty will come upon him. He who 


Haſteneth to be rich, who is not ſatisfied 


with moderate profits in a ſafe courſe, but 
will needs project and overtrade, who pre- 
fers 
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fers the methods of growing rich by chance 
to the methods of growing rich by in- 
duſtry, who prefers the accumulation to 
the enjoyment of riches; he who in theſe 
ways haſtens to be rich hath an evil eye. 


He envies the ſituation of thoſe who are 


richer than himſelf, and with-holds what 
he has from his own family that he may 
hy it out in hazardous adventures. He 
conſidereth not that poverty ſhall come upon 
him, A little conſideration would ſhew 
him that poverty is the ordinary conſe- 
quence of haſtening to be rich. What is 
the conſequence for example of adventu- 
ring in trade. beyond what your capital ad- 
mits of and juſtifies ? The proſpect of gain 
proportioned to the adventure allures, but 
demands often come before your returns 
the demands of juſtice which cannot be 
anſwered, | 8 


Attend to the hiſtory of thoſe who have 
failed in the purſuit of wealth: the moſt 
frequent cauſe of their failure is haſtening 
to 


ſtock-jobbing. Gaming is diſcouraged by 
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to be rich by overtrading. Attend to the 


hiſtory of thoſe who have ſucceeded : the 


moſt frequent cauſe of their ſucceſs is pru- 
dent moderate perſevering induſtry. The 
methods of growing rich by chance are 
ſtill more deceitful. The number is great 
of thoſe who have ruined their fortunes 
by game, lottery, wagering, betting, and 


the laws; it is therefore againſt the duty 
of a citizen as well as againſt prudence, 
Lottery is permitted, but it ſeems worthy 
the conſideration of lawgivers whether it be 
not for the public weal to diſcourage the 


ways of haſtening to be rich, and to en- 


courage the ways of patient induſtry, It 
is enough for us that haſtening to be rich 
is a diſpoſition condemned by the word of 
God, as unfriendly to contentment, to the 
enjoyment of wit we have, and to the 
moſt likely as well as the beſt means of 


increaſing it. . 


They 
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They who are catruſted with other 
men's money need to be particularly cau- 
tioned againſt the temptation of haſtening 
to be rich. Let young men to whom ſuch 
a truſt is commirted conſider it as facred 
and inviolable. To hazard your own 1s 
imprudence; to hazard other men's is in- 
juſtice. 


They who ſucceed in accumulating are 
not always ſtrictly juſt, The defire of ac- 
cumulating increaſes with the heap. They 
injure their creditors by delay, not becauſe 
they have no money, but becauſe they 
chuſe to make up a ſum with it. 


10. SLOTH , muſt be conquered. It is 
fatal to juſtice as well as to every other 
virtue, +] 


The flathful is brother to him that is a 
great waſier, He is equally expoſed to 
poverty; and to all the temptations the poor 


ar under to be unjuſt, Sloth is incident 
to 
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to thoſe whoſe affairs begin to be deranged, 
When an effort of diligence is moſt neceſ- 
ſary, they are moſt averſe from making it. 
The neceſſity is felt but delays are invent- 
ed. Addreſs and dexterity are uſed to put 
off buſinefs, to avoid a ſettlement, and 
ſhift the ſubject. He exhauſts the patience 
of his creditors, the affection of his friends, 
and the candour of good men; he ſinks 
in the eſteem of the world and in his own 
eſteem. The mind cannot be wholly un- 
occupied but it takes up with trifles. The 
amuſements of children, the news of the 
day, idle books, and idle talk about other 
men's matters are the occupations of the 


ſlothful. The fight of diſorder is unplea- 


fant, and from his own matters he turns 


away. 


The ſad confequences of ſloth it is eaſy 
to foretell, but it is not ſo eaſy to preſcribe 
a cure, The workings of ſelf deceit, the 
deluſion of vain hopes, the power of ha- 
bit, and the unmanly pleaſure of indolence 

Os coun- 
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counterwork every remedy. If ſloth be be- 
ginning in a young mind, arguments may 
be uſed, the conſequence foretold, and 
warning given; the ſenſe of juſtice may 
be addreſſed, ambition rouſed, friendly aid 


may ſhake off {loth and return to the du- 
ties and pleaſures of a man, But if the 
vigour of life be paſt, and ſloth has taken 
full poſſeſſion, there is no hope. | 


11. FaLsE ſhame muſt be combated. 
The diſcipline of ſhame is delicate, Its 
power in ſome minds 1s great, When 
rightly diſciplined it is a barrier againſt 
ſtrong propenſities to evil. When that 
diſcipline is neglected, it obſtructs many 
good propenſities. Often it obſtructs the 
propenſity to juſtice. Many are aſhamed 
to eat and dreſs and travel and furniſh 
| their houſes as they can afford. Some are 
| aſhamed to aſk what is due to them, and 
to vindicate their own rights, A few are 
: Qq prevented 


and reproof adminiſtered : peradventure _- 
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prevented by ſhame from availing them- 
ſelves of their talents and opportunities to 
riſe in the world above all temptation to 
injuſtiee. 


There is one critical ſituation where 
ſhame is ſtrongly felt. Diſorder prevails, 
and debt exceeds the fund for payment. 
The courſe which juſtice preſcribes is an 
immediate bankruptcy, fair open and a- 
vowed, Shame obſtructs this courſe till 
debts multiply and the fund for paying 
them 5 97 away. 


2. RESTITUT1ON is the laſt ſacrifice 
to be made to juſtice. There are two caſes, 
the caſe of things found, and of things ac- 
quired unjuſtly. 7 850 

The firſt is eaſy. The ſenſe of right and 
wrong operates without interruption from 
ſhame or remorſe; it is aided by ſelf ap- 


probation and the praiſe of men. Accor- 
dingly 
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dingly many are at pains to diſcover the 
owner of what they have found. Temp- 
tation may indeed ſpring up from the ſud- 
den impulſe of covetouſneſs. The poor 
man who had found a treaſure and was 
tempted by his family to conceal it, acted 
with a becoming ſenſe of juſtice and a 
prudent jealouſy over himſelf, when he 
inſtantly called in his neighbours to wit- 
"neſs what was found, and to aſſiſt him in 
diſcovering the owner, 


The ſecond caſe is of things acquired | 
unjuſtly, The obligation to reſtore them 
is clear. The reaſons againſt it are eaſily 
anſwered ; but reaſons are invented in this 
caſe as in many others, not ſo much to de- 
termine a man's conduct as to juſtify a 
determination already made. If an unjuſt 
man ever reſolves in good earneſt to reſtore, 
it will probably be owing to a view of 
danger irremediable from continuing un- 
Juſt, With this view full before him and 
penetrating his ſoul, difficulties vaniſh ; he 


willingly 
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willingly embraces poverty and a good 
conſcience and the returning favour of Al- 
mighty. 


While reſtitution is made let reputation 
be ſaved if poſſible; it is a defence againſt 
future temptation. 


Sock are the ſacrifices to be made to 
juſtice. They are coſtly ; but the bleſſings 
are in proportion great. 
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To he out of debt is accounted a part of 
happineſs. Debt haunts the mind, a con- 
verſation about juſtice troubles it, the fight 
of a creditor fills it with confuſion, even 
the ſanctuary is not a place of refuge. The 
borrower is ſervant to the lender. A life 
at another man's table is not to be counted 
for a life. It is mean to flatter the rich. lt 
is humiliating to be the object of pity. To 
be the flave of unattainable defires is to be 


deſpicable and wretched. Independence 
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ſo eſſential to the virtues and pleaſures of 
a man, independence can only be main- 
tained by ſetting bounds to your deſires, 
and owing no man any thing. 


A habit of boundleſs expence under- 
mines and deſtroys the virtues even in a 
mind where they ſeemed to dwell. It be- 
comes difficult and at laſt impoſſible to pay 
punctually. At the firſt breach of a pro- 
miſe compunction is felt. When a man 
of ſenſibility thinks of the low rate at 
which his word muſt henceforth paſs, he 
is little in his own eye: but difficulties 
prompt him to ſtudy deceiving as an art, 
and at laſt he lies to his ereditors without 
a bluſh. How deſolate and woeful does 
his mind appear, now that the fence” of 
truth is broken down! 


Friendſhip is next diſſolved. He felt it 
once, and he now infinuates himſelf by 
means of ſentiments and profeſſions which 
were once fincere, He ſeizes the moment 


of 
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of unſuſpecting affection to enſnare the 
friends of his youth, borrowing money 
which he will never pay, and binding them 
for debts which they muſt hereafter an- 
ſwer. At this rate he ſells the virtuous 
pleaſure of loving and being beloved. He 
ſwallows up the proviſion of aged parents, 


and the portion of fiſters and brethren. 
The loſs of truth is followed by the loſs 
of humanity. 


His calls are ſtill importunate. He pro- 
ceeds to fraud, and walks on precipices. 
Ingenuity, which in a better cauſe might 
have illuſtrated his name, is exerted to e- 
vade the law, to deceive the world, to co- 
ver poverty with the appearance of wealth, 
to ſow unobſerved the ſeed of fraud. Fie- 
titious bills, dark conveyances, myſteries 
of iniquity my ſoul come not thou into 
their ſecrets, into their aſſembly mine ho- 
nour be not thou united. 


As 
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As bankruptcy approaches, temptations 
thicken, He makes a laſt graſp with his 
expiring credit, and takes what he can 
once more from friends and neighbours, 
from the ignorant and unſuſpicious; pur- 


chaſing goods at any rate from all who 


will truſt him, and ſelling them for imme- 
diate payment at an undervalue: thus he 


ripens all for the day of bankruptcy. Even 


to a man of principle upon whom guiltleſs 
calamity has brought that evil day, it is a 
day of ſore temptatioh: an effort of virtue 
is required, to ſtop when he ought, to 


keep nothing back, to be impartial. To 


the unprincipled man that day is the tri- 
umph of iniquity. He ſurrenders nothing 
which he can ſecrete, tramples on human 
laws, and takes God's name in vain, He 
is partial to his creditors, inſults thoſe 
whom he has injured, and piques himſelf 
on the tranquillity with which he can bear 


to be called a villain, 


One 


n 
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One would think that when the buſtle 
of affairs is over, painful reflections muſt 
ariſe on friends whom he has deceived, 
on relations whom he has brought to want, 
on neighbours whoſe kindneſs he has a- 
buſed, on the ſavings of the frugal labour- 
er which he has ſeized fruſtrating their 
hopes of temperate honeſt joy, on the ſtaff 
of the aged which he has withdrawn caſt- 
ing them upon the cold and ſcanty arm of 
public charity, on the portion of the poor 
the widow and the fatherleſs upon which 
he has laid his ſacrilegious hand. But his 
heart is hardened againſt the relentings of 
humanity, he reaps the harveſt he has 
ſown, and proudly riots on the wages of 
iniquity. | - 


Fraudulent bankruptcies which the laws 
of men cannot punith are intimations of a 
judgment to come. All muſt appear at the 
tribunal of God. Kindred and friends and 
neighbours whom he deceived, the frugal 


labourer from whom he withdrew the ſtaff 
of 
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of age, the widow and the orphan upon 
whoſe portion he laid his ſacrilegious hand 
will riſe up in the judgment againſt him. 


PEACE at the latter end is the portion of 
the upright. The pleaſures of iniquity are 
but for a moment. The ſplendour of ex- 
travagance fades. The man of fraud goes 
down in diſgrace, The oppreſſor dies de- 
teſted, Their memories rot. 


Only the actions of the juſt- 
smell ſweet and bloſſom in the duſt. 


To live and die an honeſt man is a wor- 
thy object of ambition. It is within your 
reach, It ſmooths the paſſage through life 
and through death. It is a rich and ſa- 
cred legacy to your children. I have been 
young and now am old, yet have I not ſeen 

the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging 
bread, = 


Yr: It 
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| Ir will be ſaid, for we are not ignorant 
of the cenſure you paſs on preachers of 
righteouſneſs, it will be ſaid that this is 
not preaching the goſpel. We reſpect a 
prejudice founded on zeal for the goſpel, 
If ever that zeal be without knowledge we 
dread and lament the conſequences. Bur 
if it be indeed the goſpel contained in ſerip- 
ture for which you are zealous, allow me 
to aſk in the ſpirit of meekneſs, for what 
end do we aſſemble here? Is it not reve- 
rently to inquire into the will of our ma- 
ker ? And what doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee O man but to do juſtly ? 
The end of worſhip is communion with 
God ; and who 1s the man that ſhall aſcend 
the holy hill, and receive the bleſſing from 
on high ? He that walketh uprightly and 
worketh righteouſneſs. Our buſineſs up- 
on earth is to prepare for judgment : The 
diviſion to be made then is into the righte- 
ous and the wicked, Heaven is the ob- 
ject of our hope, and no unrighteouſneſs 
can enter there, You bear the name of 
Tui, 
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Chriſt, and profeſs to be diſciples of that 
juft one; and do you ſtill lend a deaf ear fo 
the laws of juſtice? It is a common re- 
proach, that the greateſt profeſſors of piety 
are leaſt to be truſted in matters of truth 
and juſtice : we hope the reproach is un- 
merited : if in any inſtance it be merited, 
your profeſſion of Chriſtianity is a lie; you 
ſay, though not in words, we will not 
© have this man to reign over us.“ Let the 
honour of the name we bear, the intereſt 
of religion, and our own higheſt intereſts 
be oppoſed to a prejudice which ſeems to 
defend, but in fact betrays the cauſe of 
Chriſt, = 


To owe no man any thing is eſſential. to 
happineſs and virtue; to a good name and 
a peaceful dwelling among men ; to the 
comforts of devotion, and an inheritance 
in that land where righteouſneſs dwells. 
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2. Tim. 4. vi. vii. viii. For 1 am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand, I have fought 
a good fight. I have finiſhed my 
courſe, I have kept the faith. Hence- 

Forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteouſneſs, which the Lord the righ- 
teous judge will give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them alſo 
that love his appearing. | 


E here behold a Chriſtian contem- 
plating the near approach of death. 
I am ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. The reflections which 
ariſe, I have fought a good fight, I have ff 

| | niſhed 
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nſhed my courſe, -T have kept the faith. 


His well grounded hope, Henceforth there 
is laid up for me, a crown of righteouſneſs 
which the Lord the righteous juuge will 
give me at that day. The extent of that 


hope, not to me only, but unto all them alſo 


that love his appearing.” 


am ready to be PDE The Apoſtle 
was in priſon at Rome, daily expecting to 


be put to death by Nero. This he conſi- 


ders as an offering and a facrifice, a ſeal 
which he muſt put to his teſtimony, a fill- 
ing up, as he elſewhere expreſſes it, of that 
which is behind in the afflictions of Chriſt 
for his body's ſake, which: is the church. 
In this calm and generous light does the 
Apoſtle look on. martyrdom, -At his firſt 
anſwer, he was deſerted by his friends, 
No man food with me, but all men forſook 
me, It is an illuſtrious proof of Chriſtia- 
nity, and of the powers of a world to come, 


its diſtinguiſhing doctrine, that under eve- 
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ry diſcouragement, he could poſſeſs his ſoul 
in patience. 


The time of my departure is at hand, A 
Chriſtian looks on death, not as the bound- 
ary of his hope and the end of his being, 
not as a time when doubts ariſe and de- 
| ſpair overwhelms; it is the time of his de- 
parture only from the land where he now 
ſojourns. To Paul it was a departure 
from the priſon-houſe, from labours and 
ſtrifes and deaths, from a foreign land 
where he was abſent from the Lord. 


T have fought a good fight. He calls to 
remembrance the former days when he 
endured great fights of affliction, and ſtood 
in jeopardy every hour; when he con- 
tended with fleſh and blood, with princi- 
palities, and powers, and ſpiritual wicked- 
neſs. I have fought a good fight. It was 
in the cauſe of truth and virtue, in the 
cauſe of Jeſus the Apoſtle fought ; it was 
the good fight of faith in which he over- 
came, 
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came, and in which we now behold him 
overcoming the world, and looking for- 


ward to the prize of victory. 


The Chriſtian life is a warfare, This 


world is not a land of peace and ſecurity 


to the Chriſtian. It is an enemy's coun- 
try where we muſt watch againſt the aſ- 
ſaults of temptation, and defend and main- 
tain our innocence. 


I have finiſhed my courſe, To obtain 
the prize at a public race was in Greece 
an object of ambition: they prepared for 
it by ſevere exerciſe and abſtinence : the 


conqueror received a crown, and univer- 


ſal applauſe, and entered his own city in 
triumph. The Apoſtle intimates, in lan- 
guage then well underſtood, that as a Chri- 
{tian he had a race to run. He had pre- 
pared and kept under his body, he had run 


not as uncertainty not erring from the courſe 
marked out by which the prize was for- 
keited, he run fo as to obtain. Now when 

| in 
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in ſight of the goal and of the crown, he 
ſpeaks of his courſe as already finiſned. 

This is another image of perſevering 
activity by which the Chriſtian life is re- 
preſented, We are running in a race, 


where it is dangerous to ſlacken or change 


our courſe, or to ſink under wearineſs and 
diſcouragement ; where we muſt not ex- 
pect reſt and bonour till the courſe be fi- 
niſhed. Every man that ftriveth for the 
victory is temperate in all things, They do 
it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an 
incorruptible. 


T7 have kept the faith, I have been 
faithful- to my truſt, It was no ordinary 
truſt which the Lord committed to this 
Apoſtle. He is a choſen veſſel unto me, 
to bear my name before the Gentiles and 
Kings and the children of Iſrael ; for J 
will ſhew him how great things he muſt 
ſuffer for my name's ſake. He Was not 


diſobedient to the heavenly voice, He 


con- 
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conferred not with fleſh and blood. He 
made full proof of his miniſtry, and kept 
the faith when oppoſition and bonds and 
martyrdom were the immediate conſe- 
quences of his fidelity. 


In every view, the chriſtian life is active. 


We are here conſidered as ſervants to whom 


ſome work is committed in charge and 
truſt. They who are faithful in the few 


things with which they are now entruſted, 


will receive a crown from the . maſter of 
the univerſe and be made rulers over many 
things. | 


OBSERVE, before you contemplate the 
crowns that it is the reward of faithfulnels, 
the prize of victory. It is not laĩd up 
for cowards who ſhrink back in the day 
of battle, not for the ſlothful who ſtop 


ſhort in their courſe and reſt and ſettle on 


things behind and temporal, not for you 
who are careleſs and unfaithfu! in the 
Os things 
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things now committed to you. The ſaints 
who look forward with hope at the ap- 
proach of death, look backward too, and 
reap comfort from their works of righte- 
ouſneſs. Job reflects with comfort on his 
juſtice and mercy in the days of proſperi- 
ty, and when all is gone holds faſt his in- 
tegrity and will not let it go. Samuel 
when he was old and gray- headed appeal- 
ed to all the congregation for the juſtice 
and integrity with which he had judged. 
- * Remember now I pray thee O Lord, 
{aid Hezekiah when he received the meſ- 
ſage of death, remember how I have 
walked before thee in truth, and with a 
perfect heart, and have done that which is 
good in thy fight.” The Apoſtle draws 
comfort from the ſame ſource, Jeſus lift 
up his eyes to heaven and ſaid, Father 
the hour is come. I have glorified thee | 
on earth. I have finiſhed the work which 
thou gaveſt me to do: and now O Father 
glorify thou me.” The hour of death is 
came. View the mind of Jeſus in this 

| hour 
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hour. He reflects on the work aſſigned 
him by God, and which he has now ac- 
compliſhed. To him it is the hour of 
prayer and of approaching glory, He has 
taught us by his own-example how to live 
and how to die, 


Henceforth, now that my warfare is ac- 


compliſhed; is laid up, without the poſſi- 


bility of being loſt; a crown of rig hteouſ- 
cſs. Earthly crowns are often gained by 
injuſtice, and the kingdoms of this world 
are habitations of cruelty; but in the 
kingdoms prepared for the faithful, right- 
eouſneſs dwells: Which the Lord the right- 
eous judge will give. The judge of all 
the earth will do what is. right. He will 
diſpenſe thoſe crows in exact proportion 
to your works of righteouſneſs. Which 
the Lord will give. Still it is a gift. E- 
ven the labours and merit of an Apoſtle 
bear no proportion to the eternal recom- 
penſe. It is your Father's good will to 


give 
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give you the kingdom. When you receive 
it, you will 1mitate the heavenly worſhip, 
and caſt your crowns before the throne of 
God, and aſcribe to him the kingdom and 
the power and the glory, 


Not to me only, but to all them that love 
his appearing. 


What is it to love his appearing ? It 
accords not with the love of the world, for 
at his appearing the world and all things 
ip it ſhall be diſſolved. It accords not with 
the love of ſenſible pleaſure, for in the re- 
ſurrection they hunger not nor thirſt, It 
accords not with the love of life, for as 
that which is ſown is not quickened unleſs 
it die, we mult all undergo a ſimilar change 
before the appearing of Jeſus. | 


But what is it to love his appearing ? 
It is to love ſublime and awful contem- 


plation. To ſee the heavens on fire and 
1 the 
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the elements melt. To hear the trump of 
God, and to ſee the dead riſe. To ſee the 
judge on the throne of his glory, and all 
nations gathered before him. To ſee in 
him a friend for whom you have waited; 


To love his appearing, is to love the full 
indulgence of devout affection and deſire. 
To ſee him whom your ſoul loveth. To 
ſee him as he is, and to remember with o- 
ther feelings than a memorial can inſpire, 
how he loved you and gave himſelf for 
you. For thoſe pleaſures a Chriſtian waits, 
and keeps his heart, and ſuffers it not to 
be contaminated with baſer pleaſures. The 
night may be long, there may be thick 
darkneſs, it may be cold and comfortleſs, 
ſtorms may beat upon your tabernacle : 
you ſtill wait for his appearing, more than 
they that watch for the morning, with 
more earneſt longing expeQation, and with 
the ſame ſtrong aſſurance that the day will 
dawn, that the Sun of righteouſneſs will 
ariſe, | 


Behold 
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Behold I come quickly, and my reward 
is with me, To love his appearing is to 
love the recompenſe of reward. Rejoice 
ye who now follow Jeſus, bearing your 
croſs in meekneſs and patience and humi- 
lity ; rejoice, for great is your reward in 


heaven. In that day Jeſus will confeſs 


you before his Father, and bring to light 
all your works of righteouſneſs. In that 
day, the priſoner and the afflicted, the poor 


and the comfortleſs, the widow and the 


orphan who have been in every genera- 
tion, will riſe up and acknowledge, before 
the general aſſembly of created | beings, 
all who ſympathiſed with them, and took 
them up, and cared for them in this wil- 
derneſs; will plead in your behalf, and call 
you bleſſed. The judge of all the earth 
will re-echo and confirm the bleſſing. 


Come ye bleſſed of my Father mherit the 


kingdom prepared for you, 


The glories of that kingdom we can- 
not yet fully declare, There ſhall be no 
more 
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more curſe. There ſhall be no more 
death. God ſhall wipe all tears from your 
eyes. I will be your God, and ye ſhall 
be my people. I am your exceeding great 
reward. To enjoy God, to be filled with 
his preſence, to be one with him—We 
may ſpeak of it till the thought be too big 
for utterance, and think till the. heart can 
conceive no more, and rejoice in the hope 
of joy unſpeakable, 


HERE we know in part, but when that 
which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part ſhall be done away. It is the wor- 
thieſt exerciſe of the underſtanding here 
to trace the perfections of God in his 
works, and in his ways, and in his Chriſt: 
but here the underſtanding is veiled with 
mortality; and after our fartheſt reſearch- 
es into nature we acknowledge with Job, 
Lo theſe are part of thy ways; and after 
our deepeſt thoughts of Providence, we 
ſtill expoſtulate with the Prophet, Why do 
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the wicked proſper, and why are all they 
happy that deal very treacherouſly ? And 
when we have done our utmoſt to know 
the love of Chriſt, we conclude with the 
Apoſtle that it paſſeth knowledge. To love 


his appearing is to love perfect knowledge, 


— To ſee the myſtery of God finiſhed, to 
contemplate in its ſource that everlaſting 
love of which human nature is the object, 
to review the hiſtory of human nature 
from firſt to laſt, to ponder the conclu- 
ding ſcene of juſtice and judgment, to 
ſee Jeſus deliver up the kingdom to the 
Father, and be ſubject to him, that God 
may be all in all, Amen. 


1 


SERMON 


1 Cor. xv. 29. Elſe what ſhall they do 
which are baptiſed for the dead, if the 
dead riſe not at all? Why are they then 
baptiſed for the dead ? ; 


1 


Underſtand theſe words to refer to the 


rection, and expected by thoſe who pro- 
feſs the faith of the goſpel. An attentive 
Tt inquiry 


* This Sermon, written by my friend Mr Thomas 8o- 


merville of Jedburgh, is inſerted for his explication 
of a difficult text, and the. conſolations founded up- 
on it. 


future union of virtuous friends, as 
connected with the doctrine of the reſur- 
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inquiry into the ſubjects and arguments 
of the Apoſtle in the context, is neceſſary, 
in order to judge of the evidence and pro- 


priety of this interpretation, unſupported 


by the authority of any ancient or modern 
expoſitor. 


Tu manifeſt intention of the Apoſtle 
in this chapter is, to eſtabliſh the Corinthi- 


ans in the firm belief of a reſurrection 


from the dead. The poſſibility of a re- 
ſurrection was denied by the Sadducees; 
and the nature and circumſtances of the 
reſurrection of the body were aſſailed with 
various objections by the Epicurean phi- 
loſophers: Both of whom, with that un- 
accountable zeal, which is often found in 
men of ſceptical principles, attempted to 
bereave the Corinthians of the moſt plea- 
ſant hope of a Chriſtian, derived from the 
belief of future exiſtence. With a view 
to theſe two objections, the arguments and 
| anſwers 
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anſwets of the Apoſtle in this chapter are 
conſtrued, 


CONCERNING the fir of theſe, viz. 
the certainty of a reſurrection, he treats 
from the beginning of the chapter to the 
35th verſe : The objections to the reſur- 
rection of the body he takes up at the 35th 
verſe, and carries on the anſwer to the 
end of the chapter. The words of my 
text make a part of the firſt ſection of ar- 
gument, or that which relates to the cer- 
tainty of the reſurrection of the body. 


The principal argument from which the 
Apoſtle infers our reſurrection, is the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt, verſe zu and 4th. 
For I delivered unto you, firſt of all, 
that which I alſo received, how that 
* Chriſt died for our ſins according to the 
* Scriptures, And that he was buried, and 
* that he roſe again the third day, accor- 
ding to the Scriptures,” Here is a fact 

7 ' | directly 
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directly to the purpoſe. The Sadducees 
denied the poſſibility of a reſurrection; 
but, if it be true that Chriſt is riſen from 


the dead, this objection falls to the ground. 


There is no reaſoning againſt fact. The 
Apoſtle, therefore, with propriety, in ver- 
ſes 5. 6. and 7. appeals to the teſtimony of 
witneſſes, the proper evidence of fad. 
© And that he was ſeen of Cephas, then of 
* the twelve. After that, he was {een of 
above five hundred brethren : of whom 
* the greateſt part remain unto this preſent, 


but ſome are fallen . aſleep. After that, 


* he was ſeen of James; then of all the 
* Apoſtles,” Admitting the reſurrection of 
Jeſus, the Apoſtle concludes the diſpute to 
be at an end. It were to the laſt degree 
abſurd to deny that his followers ſhall riſe 


alſo, Verſe 12. Now if Chriſt be preach- 


* ed that he roſe from the dead, how ſay 
* ſome among you, that there is no reſur- 
© retion from the dead? He. repreſents 
theſe events as ſo much connected and in- 
terwoven, that, upon the ſuppoſition that 
there 
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there was any doubt of the one, he muſt 
of neceſſity renounce the other. Our re- 
ſurrection is not a ſeparate event, or re- 
mote conſequence ; but a continuation of 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, They muſt 
ſtand and fall together. 


But how does this connection appear? 


By what peculiar affinity is the reſurrec- 


tion of Chriſt, and that of his followers, 
ſo indiſſolubly united? It might ſuffice to 
anſwer, that, as the objection of the Sad- 
ducees was levelled againſt the poſſibility 


of a reſurrection; the matter of fact, that 


Chriſt has riſen from the dead, was fully 
adequate, or commenſurate to the objec- 
tion. But this is not all. 


The Apoſtle next introduces an argu- 


ment, which ought to have had peculiar in- 
fluence with thoſe, who were inſtructed in 
the principles, and who profeſſed the faith 


of the goſpel. * Chriſt is the ſecond 
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head or repreſentative of the human race, 
[| As we loſt our life by Adam, the firft re- 
it preſentative, we are to recover it, or be 

| raiſed from the dead, by the ſecond. It 
is only by this effect, that the analogy or 


If correſpondence between theſe perſons can 
it be complete, Verſ. 21. and 22. For 
1 * fince by man came death, by man came 
4 * alſo the reſurrection of the dead. For 
1 *as in Adam all die, even ſo in Chriſt 


J © ſhall all be made alive. This, then, is 
oY the main argument. The reſurrection of 
| Chriſt eſtabliſhed, that of his diſciples fol- 

| . lows, as the effect from the cauſe. 

Nt In the courſe of illuſtrating this argu- 

I ment from the 12th to the 34th verſe, the 

| i Apoſtle interſperſes various conſiderations 

=_ addreſſed to feeling, and tending to enforce 


and corroborate thoſe evidences, which he 
had already adduced, in order to convince 
the underſtanding. Suppoſe the reſurrec- 
| tion of Chriſt doubtful or uncertain, and 
4 conſequences enſue moſt diſparaging to the 
| | ; wiſdom 


— 
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wiſdom of the Chriſtian, and the integri- 
ty of the Apoſtle. Faith or belief is a vain 
unprofitable thing: The preaching of the 
Apoſtles a laborious impoſture. Verſe 14. 
and 15. * And if Chriſt be not riſen, then 
* is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
© alſo vain. Yea, and we are found falſe 
* witnefles of God; becauſe we have te- 
* ſtified that he raiſed up Chriſt, whom he 
* raiſed not up, if ſo be that the dead riſe 
* not.” Conſequences moſt painful to feel- 
ing ſtarted to view, as deſcribed in the 
18th and 19th verſes, To give up the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt were, in effect, to 
conſign our departed friends to the ſhades 
of eternal oblivion, By removing the 
proſpe& of future exiſtence, the caſe of 
ſuffering virtue would, of all others, be 
the moſt deſperate and deplorable. * Then 
* they alſo which are fallen aſleep in Chriſt 
*are periſhed, If in this life only we 
* have hope in Chriſt, we are, of all men, 
* moſt miſerable,” 


Every 
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Every one, who attends to the opera- 
tions of his own mind, and the common 
temper of mankind, muſt be convinced, 
that affection has a very powerful influence 
in ſwaying judgment. Men eaſily believe 
what they wiſh to be true. They are fond 
and tenacious of thoſe truths which lead 
to intereſt and pleaſure. And though it 
were to invert the proper arrangement of 
argument, to begin with the affections, yet 
after the underſtanding has been convin- 
ced, every conſideration and motive, tend- 
ing to rivet in the. mind thoſe truths which 
ſtand upon the fair foundation of reaſon, 


may be applied with good effect. Upon 


this plan of argument, the apoſtle, in the 


preceding verſes, and. again in the words 


of my text, pleads in ſupport of the doc- 
trine of a reſurrection with the members 
of the Corinthian church, who, fron the- 
combined influence of reaſon and affection, 
hal been firff ip zuced ro embrace the 
Cbrriſtian faith, 


Elſe, 
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Elſe, or beſides, what ſhall they do, Who 


are baptiſed for the dead? Baptiſm was 


the external pledge of faith: by being bap- 


tiſed, men were initiated into the profeſ- 


ſion of Chriſtianity. So that the meaning 
is the ſame, as if the Apoſtle had ſaid, What 


ſhall they do who embrace or profeſs Chri- 
ſlianity for the dead, or for the ſake of the 
dead, in the view or expectation of recei- 
ving their dead friends again? They loſe 


their labour: they cannot obtain the pur- 


poſe of their faith. If the dead riſe not at 
all, why are they then baptiſed for the 


dead ? induced to profeſs Chriſtianity from 


the proſpect of recovering the dead. Take 
away the hope of a reſurrection, and they 
loſe, as I have already obſerved, their hap- 
pineſs in this life, and fink into the loweſt 
ſtate of wretchedneſs. They loſe, for ever 
loſe, their departed friends! What remains 


of Chriſtianity worthy of being retained ? 


What can recommend it to the approba- 
tion or deſire of a feeling heart? 
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To underſtand more completely the pro- 
priety of the Apoſtle's argument, you will 
obſerve, that different conſiderations are 
adapted to different tempers; nay, that the 
ſame conſiderations produce a different de- 
gree of influence upon the ſame minds, ac- 
cording to the viciſſitudes of fortune and 
experience, with which they are exerciſed. 
The proclamation of divine mercy ſounds 
melodious in the ears of the man who is 
pierced with ſorrow and agitated with a- 
larm, from the conſciouſneſs of deep tranſ- 
greſſion. How much is he intereſted in 
the doctrine of reconciliation through the 
blood of a Redeemer! Suppoſe a man grie- 
voully perplexed with the une qu diſtri- 
bution of things in this preſent life: Sup- 
poſe that he himſelf has been the unfortu- 
nate victim of oppreſſion, and in vain has 
ſolicited the redreſs due to innocence, from 


the compaſſion of his fellow- creatures or 


the interpoſition of legal authority: With 
what tranſport would he liſten to the doc- 
trine of a future tribunal, and of a righ- 
teous 
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teous judge, and an infallible detection of 
the intentions of men, to be diſplayed by 
the everlaſting honours of virtue, and the 


final diſgrace and ruin of iniquity. Or, 


ſuppoſe a caſe directly to the purpoſe. Go 
to the houſe of mourning. Behold a fa- 
mily overwhelmed with the deepeſt ſorrow 
for the loſs of a dear and valuable connec- 
tion. It is not the fall of fortune or dig- 
nity, the neglect of falſe friends, nor the 
ſtruggles of adverſity, that move their con- 
cern. They are incapable of beſtowing 
the moſt tranſient reflection upon ſuch lit- 
tle conſiderations. The extinction of ex- 
cellence and virtue, an eternal ſeparation 
from the fondeſt object of affection, tear 
the heart with unutterable anguiſh and de- 
ſpair. I am the reſurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet ſhall he live again.“ Whence 
theſe raviſhing ſounds? They are the words 
of Jeſus. He invites you to take comfort, 
he promiſes you your friends again. Glad- 
iy I embrace the meſſenger of heaven; I 

Ti will 
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will be the diſciple of Jeſus ; I deſire to be 
baptiſed for the dead. The picture deli- 
neated exhibits an exact deſcription of the 
feeling and temper of the perſons to whom 
the Apoſtle applies the words of my text: 
As if he had ſaid, The purpoſe of your 
faith ſhall not be fruſtrated ; affection ſhall 
not be diſappointed ; you ſhall recover 
your own exiſtence; you ſhall receive your 
friends again. 


Thus you ſee that the queſtion of the 
Apoſtle, © Elſe what ſhall they do which 
are baptiſed for the dead, if the dead riſe 
not at all? Why are they then baptiſed 
for the dead?“ amounts to an implication 
of the doctrine of a re- union of virtuous 
friends, as connected with the doctrine of 
a reſurrection from the dead &. 


Every 


* Few paſſages of the New Teſtament have more 
exerciſed the ingenuity of critics, or produced greater 
variety of interpretations, than that which now en- 


gages 
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Every view which revelation preſents 
to us, concerning the future ſtate of good 
gages our attention. 'The detail and confutation of 
theſe would fill many pages, and could not with pro- 
priety be introduced into this diſcourſe. Vide Crit. 
Sacr. in loc. 5 

It is of importance, however, to obſerve, that as the 
greateſt number of commentators are inclined to admit 
gar. Goleo as referring to baptiſm, in a literal and not 
in a metaphorical ſenſe; and vigor not to thoſe who 
were to die, or in expectation of dying ſoon, but to 
thoſe who were already dead; fo the prepoſition vxee 
is often found in prophane and ſacred authors, in a 
ſenſe agreeable to the application of it in this diſcourſe. 


It is uſed in the ſenſe of ig, to denote the fubje&t 
concerning which a perſon is ſpeaking or writing; urig 


TE ges Htgous monies Tooxpmurns 27e : About or con- 
cerning the war againſt the Perſians, Iſocrates wrote. 
Longinus. He de x urig T& IgA N. Eſaias alſo 
crieth concerning Ifrael, Rom. ix. 27. See alſo 2 Cor. 
i. 7. 8. &c. 

vrꝛg is alſo uſed to ſignify that connection which is 
produced by affection or attachment. vreg TalgiJog v. 
vad in defence of, or from attachment to their coun- 
try and children. Lucian. Os yag 8x $0) x nwwr vie 
rte tc: For he that is not againſt us is on our part, 


Mark ix. 40. See alſo Acts ix. 16. Rom. viii. 31. 32. 
| Both 
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men, ſuggeſts additional arguments to con- 
firm this pleaſant expectation. Heaven is 
repreſented as an improved ſtate, as a ſo- 
cial ſtate, and as connected with the con- 
duct and experience of men in the prior 
ſcenes of their exiſtence. They who ſhall 
be accounted worthy to obtain the reſur- 
rection from the dead, can die no more; 
Luke xx. verſ. 35. and 36. They ſhall 
hunger no more; Rev. vii. 16. 17. He 
e ſhall 


Both theſe ſignifications of the prepoſition urig run 
into the explication which I have ſet forth in the above 
Pages. O. PSaxTilouevo vrrtę „*. They who are bap- 
tiſed in relation to, or concerning the dead - they who 
are baptiſed in defence of, or from affection to their 
departed friends. Motives addreſſed to the ſtrongeſt 
affections of the human heart, ſelf- love and benevo- 
lence, recommend the doctrine of the reſurrection. 
Hence the Chriſtian derives conſolation under perſe- 
cution, and the proſpect of his own diſſolution. Hence 
alſo he derives conſolation, concerning or in relation 
to his departed friends. How delightful the hope of 
a reſurrection, not only upon our own account, or in 
the view of recovering our own exiſtence; but alſo up- 
on account of our dead friends, and the proſpect of be- 
ing rejoined to them 


- 


mall faſhion our bodies like unto his own 
glorious body, &c.; Philip. iii. 2 1. 2 Cor. 


V. I; 


We obſerve in the courſe of our preſent 
experience, that the moſt intimate con- 
nection ſubſiſts between the health of the 
body, and the powers of the mind. The 
internal faculties, judgment, memory and 
imagination, which ſeem to be ſuſpended, 
or altogether extinguiſhed, during the con- 
tinuance of bodily indiſpoſition, revive 
and reſume their full power of exertion, 
upon the recovery of health. So that 
whatever might be expected to happen in 
a degraded ſtate of exiſtence ; yet, from 
the advancement and perfection of our na- 
ture in heaven, it is certain, that the fa- 
culties of the mind will alſo be improved; 
and that the memory, ſo far from lo- 
ſing, ſhall probably recover the remem- 
brance of many circumſtances and events, 
of which at preſent the moſt faint traces 
cannot be diſcovered, 


Thoſe 
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| Thoſe principles and diſpoſitions, which 
form the heart to friendſhip, and which 


are improved by the exerciſe of it, appear | 


moſt deſerving of the approbation of o- 
thers, and are a ſource of the moſt rational 
and pure enjoyment to the individual who 
has cultivated them. Hence we have 
ground to expect, that they ſhall be pre- 


ſerved, and find gratification, in a ſtate, 


where human nature ſhall attain the ut- 
moſt perfection and happineſs, of which it 
is capable. Sooner ſhall worlds of inani- i 
mate matter go to wreck ; ſooner ſhall our 
very being itſelf be annihilated, than one 


-rational quality, or one benevolent and 


god-like diſpoſition 'be ſuffered to periſh, 
under the adminiſtration of a providence; 


which delights in what is amiable and 


good. Agreeable to theſe obſervations, the 
ſcripture deſcribes the future ſtate of good 
men by ſuch metaphors as convey the 
idea of ſocial and pleaſant intercourſe; 
ſuch as a city, a nation, a kingdom, a fa- 
mily. Our Lord declares for the comfort 
of 
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of his diſciples; I go away to prepare a 

place for you, that where I am, ye may 

alſo be. We are ſaid, in conſequenee off 
the hope ſet before us in the goſpel, to be 2 
come to the city of the living God, and 

to the general aſſembly and church of the 

firſt born, whoſe names are written in 
heaven. E „ eee e 


A free communication of generous ſen- 
timents, and participation of the ſame vir- 
tuous employment, ſhall certainly bind to- 
gether all the glorious inhabitants of the 
celeſtial manſions. At the ſame time, 
it is evident to reaſon, that ſuch as have 
been formerly placed in the ſame eircum- 
ſtances; who have enjoyed the ſame ad- 
vantages, and eſcaped the ſame tempta- 
tions; perhaps have been mutually aſſiſt- 
ing in improving the former, and reſiſting 
the latter, ſnall of conſequence approach 
nearer to one another, in a conformity 
of temper and ſpirit; be more prepared 
to hold mutual intercourſe, and to unite 

| X x lh 
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in the ſame reflections, praiſes, and ſchemes 
of advancing goodneſs. Is it not natural 

to think, that the happineſs of the bleſſed 
in a future world ſhall, in part, riſe out of 
ſuch employment and aſſociation? Will it 
not be pleaſant to think of the ſcenes of 
anxiety, pain, and ſorrow, which we have 
left behind us; to reflect upon the temp- 
tations over which we have triumphed; and 
with gratitude to aſcribe. our ſucceſs to the 
happy opportunities and ſeaſonable aids 
with which a kind Providence has fayour- 
ed us? ay 497 


The future ſtate of good men is again 
repreſented, as connected with antecedent 
conduct, and referring to the employment 
and ſociety with which they were tormer- 
ly converſant. Future exiſtence is, in ge- 
neral, repreſented, as having the fame re- 
lation to this preſent life, that the ſeaſon 
of reaping has to the ſeaſon of ſowing. 
In plain language, it is declared, that every 
man ſhall receive the things done in the 
8 
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body; and that good men ſhall reſt from 
their labours, and that their works ſhall 
follow them. In what ſenſe can it be ſaid, 
that they ſhall receive the things done in 
the body, and that their works ſhall fol- 
low them, or be rewarded, if they retain 


no remembrance of them, no conſciouſneſs 
of having performed them? If they retain 


the remembrance of paſt actions, ſhall not 
coincident events alſo riſe up to the me- 
mory ? How can we ſeparate conduct in 
this world from the perſons immediately 
involved in it? Shall we recolle& the 


{imple action, and ſhall not thoſe who were 


the objects of it, who perhaps had an e- 
qual ſhare in it, and kindly prompted us 
to the performance of it, be utterly obli- 
terated from our remembrance? Reaſon 
revolts againſt the concluſion. Thè great- 
eſt authority refutes it. For does not our 
bleſſed Lord repreſent the perſons upon his 
right hand, as modeſtly declining the me- 
rit of thoſe duties, which are to meet with 
his applauſe ; and himſelf, with ſurpaſſing 

| candour 
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candour and generoſity, putting the moſt 
favourable conſtructions upon their actions, 
and urging upon them the conſciouſneſs 
and reward of virtue, which they would 
not have preſumed to take home to them- 
ſelves. Then ſhall the king ſay unto 
them on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed 
* of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
5 pared for you from the foundation of the 


* world. For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
F me meat: I was thirſty, and ye gave me 


drink: I was a ſtranger, and ye took me 

in: Naked, and ye clothed me: I was 
* ſick, and ve viſited me: 1 was in priſon, 

*and ye came unto, me. Then ſhall the 

* righteous anſwer him, ſaying, Lord, when 
I * ſaw we thee an hungred, and fed. thee? 
1 « or thirſly, and gave thee drink? When 
ul * ſaw we thee a ſtranger, and took thee 
it | in? or naked, and clothed thee ? or 
ö + when ſaw we thee ſick, or in priſon, and 


came unto thee? And the king ſhall an- 
+ ſwer, and ſay unto them, Verily I ſay 
f unto you, in as much as ye have done 

| 1 
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it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my bre- 
* thren, ye have done it unto me.“ Matth, 
xxv. 34. 35. 36. 37. 38. 39. 40 * 


Upon the foundation of the doctrine » N 
now illuſtrated, the Apoſtle Paul ſuggeſts | 
conſolation to thoſe who mourned for the 
loſs of pious friends. 1. Theſſ. iv. 13. 14. 
But I would not have you to be igno- 
rant, brethren, concerning them which 
© are aſleep, that ye ſorrow not, even as 
* others which have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jeſus died, and roſe again, 
* even ſo them alſo which ſleep in Jeſus 
„will God bring with him.” That the A- 
poſtle in theſe words refers to the reſur- 
rection of good men, or thoſe who fleep 
in Jeſus, as a conſequence of his own re- i 
ſurrection, is univerſally admitted. But 
if nothing more than this was intended by 

him, 4 


The reader may ſee all the arguments in ſupport of 
this pleaſant docrine, fully illuſtrated in Doctor Price's 
excellent diſſertation upon the future junction of virtuous 
friends, © 


— Fo. 0 
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him, the argument for comfort were im- 
perfe& and unſatisfying. As the promiſe 
of future exiſtence, without that conſciouſ- 
neſs which aſcertains identity, or con- 
nection with prior ſcenes of exiſtence, could 
afford but ſlight conſolation, upon our own 
account, under the dread of approaching 
diſſolution ; ſo the belief of the future ex- 
iſtence of our friends, if they are to be 
unknown and loſt to us, is inadequate to 
controul that indecent and violent ſorrow 
for which the Apoſtle rebukes the Theſſa- 
lonians. It is not therefore unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the hope referred to by 
the Apoſtle, implies not only- the future 
exiſtence and happineſs of good men, but 
their future union and intercourſe ; that 
they ſhall live together, -and continue their 
friendſhip in a future ſtate. | 


The metaphor by which the Apoſtle de- 
ſcribes the ſtate of departed Chriſtians, en- 
courages this expectation: I would not have 
you ignorant, concerning them which are a- 
ſleep. 
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ſleep. The occupations, improvements, and 
pleaſures of life, interrupted by. the ſleep 
of the night, are reſumed with 'new'.vi- 
gour, upon the return of the day, in 

conſequence of the refreſhment im- 


parted to our conſtitution and faculties. 


Death is not an everlaſting extinction of 


being: It is only a ſuſpenſion of the func- 
tions of life. It is only a ſhort interrup- 


tion of enjoyment. The night of death 


ſhall be ſucceeded by the morning of che 
reſurrection, a glorious morning ! when 
they who ſleep in Jeſus, by virtue of | 


mT TE EE. 


indiſſoluble connection, by which they are 


even now united to him, who is the foun- 
tain of life; and by the operation of 
that omnipotent power, which brought 
him from the dead, hall reſume their bo- 
dies purified from the ſeeds of infirmity and 
- corruption, and made like unto the glori- 
ous body of Jeſus. Awakened to life, they 
ſhall reſume every remembrance and em- 
ployment ſuitable to their preſent dignity 5 


They ſhall be alive, more than ever alive, 
=» 


n N 
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to all thoſe pious and benevolent affections, 
from which they derived the pureſt and 
moſt exalted enjoyments in their fen 
ſtate of exiſtence. ii eg 505 


rn. 


. 0e which has now been illu- 
firated, ſets before us a notion of heaven 
reaſonable and pleaſant, adapted. at once to 
our capacity and moſt delightful feelings. 
We cannot, in imagination, admit the idea 
of happineſs, without ſocial intercourſe, . 
The improvement, uſefulneſs, and enjoy- 
ment of the man, are incompatible with a 
ſtate of abſolute ſolitude and retirement. 
But, as happineſs is unattainable without 
ſociety, the degree and refinement of hap- 
pineſs muſt alſo depend upon the complec- 
tion and qualities of the company with 
which we aſſociate. When at any time 
undiſturbed 
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undiſturbed by care and anxiety, we have 


enjoyed free intercourſe with men of ſu- 
perior capacity and virtue; when the con- 
verſation has turned upon any ſubject, ſo- 
lid and intereſting, and at the ſame time 


caſy and pleaſant, What have we felt? 


A ſerenity and ' manly pleaſure were dif- 
fuſed through the ſoul: We were ex- 
alted above ourſelves : We felt an enlarge- 
ment of capaeity, and were inſpired with 
greatneſs of ſentiment, which we never be- 
fore conceived : The mind ſeemed to have 
taken in its full meaſure of improvement 
and felicity. What then muſt it be to 
dwell for ever amidſt a ſociety endowed 
with perfect faculties, bent upon the no- 
bleſt entertainments, altogether freed from 
the anxieties, the rivalſhips, the infirmities 
of body and mind, which at preſent daſh 
our attainments in friendſhip and virtue; 
and reſtrain that pure flame of affeQion, 
which glows unabated in glorified ſpirits, 
and conflitutes the nobleſt joy of heaven? 
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future ſtate, ſuggeſts reflections peculiarly in- 
tereſting to an affectionate heart. How much 


ſtruction of one another's actions, and un- 
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The notion of friendſhip continued in a 


will worthy ſouls rejoice in the elevation 
and eſtabliſhment of their friendſhip ? They 
lived here with great ſincerity ; but ſtil] 
affection was interrupted by jarring opi- 
nions and unaccountable caprice, miſcon- 


guarded fallies of paſſion. Perhaps it lan- 
guiſhed through abſence, the coldneſs of 
advancing years, multiplying cares, and 
interfering intereſts. Now it is confirmed 
beyond all danger of change or decay. 
Their hearts harmonioully mingle in the 
warmeſt raptures of gratitude, whilſt they 
recolle& the doubts, the temptations, the 
gloomy apprehenſions, which they were 
wont to impart to one another in infant days 
of friendſhip and of virtue. Perplexing fears 
and doubts are no more. Their fond, though 
ſometimes ſtaggering hopes, are now ter- 
minated in an unchangeable enjoyment. 


— 


The 
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The dark ways of Providence are now 
cleared up, and reconciled with the moſt 
perfect goodneſs. The generous heart that 
often melted for the woes of others, is now. 
more than compenſated by tranſporting 
| congratulations z when he finds that the 
child of ſorrow no more demands his ſym- 
pathy. He ſeemed to have a hard lot in 
this world ; taſted few of its pleaſures z 
. languiſhed under poverty and diſeaſe ; and 
K his exiſtence was thought a burden, But 
1 what are the moments of pain that are paſt? 

J Like dangers recollected in the hour of 
5 victory, they are converted into ſo many 
ſources of joy, and ſerve to enhance the 


; gratitude and the triumph of the glorified 
; ſpirit. Rachel, who wept for her chil- 
. dren, no more refuſes to be comforted, - 
«4 when ſhe beholds them reſtored in the 
4 bloom of immortal health and beauty. 
h The pangs which pierced her heart, when 
* they ſeemed to be for ever torn from her 


embraces, ſhall be repaid by the ſweetneſs 
and gratitude of endleſs friendſhip, 


Theſe 
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Theſe conſiderations ought to encourage 
us to meditate upon heaven. While we 


think upon heaven as a country peopled 
with ſtrange inhabitants, whoſe manners and 
ſentiments are different from every thing 
we have hitherto known, or delighted in, 
no wonder if we wiſh to thruſt it from the 
mind, and to take up our everlaſting abode 
in this world. But heaven, the country of 


our deareſt connections, is a ſubject of the 
moſt deſirable contemplation. How de- 
lightful to mount upon the wings of faith; 
to penetrate into the habitation of juſt men 


made perfect; and to anticipate the tranſ- 

ports of grateful piety, which ſhall flow 
from the hearts of worthy friends, reuni- 
ted in a ſtate of perfect virtue and feli- 
city ? 


Such thoughts of heaven are no leſs 
friendly to virtue than to pleaſure ; they 
tend to promote elevation and dignity of 
ſentiment, and purity and ſtrictneſs of 
conduct, While we think of virtuous 

23 friends, 
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friends, and what they now are, we re- 
member what. they formerly were, and 
what they would have us to be. We con- 
template, at once, the example and reward 
of virtue. If we tread in their ſteps, we 
ſhall meet them again, and be what they 
now are. If they have any knowledge of 
what paſſes in this world, and can derive 
increaſe of happineſs from ſuch knowledge, 
it muſt be when they behold us advancing 
in the ſure path to glory, . and 1 im- 
mortality. | 


Theſe fentiments, familiar and pleaſant 
to the mind, will recur with power and 
efficacy in the moment of ſtrong tempta- 
tion. Shall the gratification of unhallow- 
ed paſſions; ſhall the tranſient pleaſure or 
gain of this world, draw down our thoughts 
from heaven, and prevail upon us to 
renounce that purity and integrity, by 
which, only, we can be qualified to be- 
come the companions of a EI ſo- 


clety ! | 
The 
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The doctrine of our text affords the 
greateſt encouragement to cultivate friend- 


ſhip in a preſent world. It has been ob- 
jected to Chriſtianity, that it is defective 


in its ſyſtem of morals ; becauſe it has o- 
mitted the virtue of private friendſhip, Be- 
hold the Author of our religion, weeping at 
the grave of Lazarus, whom he loved ! Be- 
hold him when juſt about to encounter. the 
extremity of diſtreſs in his own perſon, 


| forgetting himſelf, and anxious only about 


the comfort of his deſponding friends! Be- 
hold him in the laſt ſcene of his life pouring 
forth his heart in the moſt tender and af- 
fectionate admonitions to his friends; com- 


forting them, and ardently praying in their 
behalf! If you have a heart ſuſceptible of 


tender impreſſions, can you fail to admire 
the moſt diſintereſted example of friend- 


ſhip that ever was exhibited to the world? 


It is, however, more cloſe to my ſubject, to 
obſerve, that the Chriſtian doQrine of a 
future ſtate, with the additional circum- 


ſtance illuſtrated in this diſcourſe, muſt 
” have 
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have a neceſſary influence in dignifying, 


and ſtrengthening, and increaſing the plea- 


ſure of it to all true believers. Life is ſo 


precarious, and ſo ſhort in its utmoſt dura- 


tion, and fo great a portion of it devoted 

to care and buſineſs, that the pleaſures of 
friendſhip were reduced to nothing, if we 
imagine that they are to be utterly extin- 
guiſhed by death. From the natural pro- 
penſity of the mind, men of all ſorts of 
principles, and in every ſituation of life, 
unavoidably enter into friendſhip; but they 
neither can hold it in ſuch high eſtimation, 
nor reap ſo great benefit from it, while 


they confine it to the narrow ſpan of our 
preſent exiſtence. But how much does it 


raiſe the importance of friendſhip, to re- 
flect that it extends to another world ? E- 
very virtuous friend 1s a treaſure to be car- 
ried with us thither, In virtuous friend- 
ſhip we lay the foundation of pleaſure, 


that ſhall grow up, and be coeval with our 


future exiſtence. Wealth, and power, and 


grandeur, are the fleeting toys of a day: 
I They 
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They are inconſtant in life, and we muſt 


neceſſarily leave them at death. But friend- 
ſhip, permanent and improving, ſhall 
triumph over the ruins of the grave, Shall 


I complain that Providence has denied me 


the means of extenſive uſefulneſs or high 
enjoyment ? What! Has it denied me the 
exerciſe of friendſhip? If I have proved a 
faithful, though, as to preſent advantage, 
an unprofitable friend to any one of my 
fellow creatures, I have not lived in vain: 
I am thankful for my exiſtence. Am I 
blefied in return with a friend? I rejoice 


in the rich bounty of heaven. I boaſt -of | 
a poſſeſſion, which wealth cannot purchaſe; | 


which power cannot command ; of which 


fortune cannot deprive me. But, in order 
to confirm ſuch expectations from friend- 
ſhip, we ought to ſelect as our friends 


thoſe who are lovers of virtue; and to 


render our friendſhip ſubſervient to the 
improvement of our minds, as well as to 
the convenience and amuſement of this 
temporal life, Let us endeavour, as far as 


it \ 
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it is poſſible, in a ſtate of infirmity and 
temptation, to purify our friendſhip from 
the low difpoſitions, and ſelfiſh aims by 
which it is but too often debaſed. Let 
us animate one another to virtue; and be- 
gin upon earth thoſe delightful exerciſes, 
which we hope will be our joint employ- 
ment in heaven, . 


The doctrine and obſervations which 
have been inſiſted upon in the above diſ- 
courſe, will contribute to the habitual tran- 
quillity and enjoyment of life; and prove 
the moſt ſovereign antidote againſt more 
diſtreſsful events, to which we are all ex- 
poſed. Though deep impreſſions of ſor- 
row gradually wear out with time and bu- 
ſineſs; yet there are many ſeaſons and oc- 
currences in life, which awaken the re- 
membrance of departed friends, and darken 
the moments of proſperity. As often as 
we are witneſſes to the renewed depreda- 
tions of that diſeaſe, which laid low the 


friend of our yoyth, the cloſed wounds 
| 2 © of 
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of the heart bleed afreſh. His low and 


languiſhing ſtate, his pangs, his ghaſtly 
looks, the agonies of the laſt awful mo. 
ment ruſh into our thoughts, and plunge 
the ſoul into an abyſs of ſorrow. As often 
as we are invited to pay the laſt office of 
reſpect to a departed neighbour, the eye 
ſelects the little dignified ſpot, in which 
are depoſited the remains of what was once 
ſo amiable and dear to us. Imagination 
enters into the diſmal manſion, dwells up- 


on every pitiful circumſtance, mourns over 
the deſolated form, and feels what it can 


no more feel. 


Nor is the remembrance of the friend, 
and the renewal of ſorrow, confined to the 


houſe of mourning. he revolution of the 


ſeaſons; the return of the feſtival - the re- 


_ petition of ſtated occupations, revive the 


images of departed friends. The feaſt is 


turned into mourning, and the ſong into 


lamentation, by the memory of joys that 


are paſt, 
Our 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Our proſperity 1s marred, ſince we have 
loſt the friend, whoſe unfeigned congratu- 


lations raiſed and finiſhed every joy. The 
calamities of life preſs with intolerable 
weight, ſince we are deprived of that ſym- 


pathy which ſoothed and divided them. 


Even the charms of nature wear a faded 


complexion. The ſun ſhines not ſo bright, 
the bloſſoms are not ſo fragrant, nor the 
ſong of the birds ſo melodious, ſince be- 


reaved of the friend, whoſe congenial taſte 
quickened our reliſh, and inflamed our ad- 


miration of the works of nature. Con- 
nected with the hope of a reſurrection, 
and the future continuation of friendſhip, 
the remembrance of deceaſed friends loſes 
its bitterneſs. They never knew happi- 
neſs till now. Should all the honour and 
proſperity of this life be laid at their feet, 
they would trample upon them with diſ- 


dain. Nor though aggrandized, are they 

loſt to us. It is to be hoped they ſtill re- 

member us and love us. It is certain they 
ſhall again be our friends, We ſhall par- 
x take 
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take of their happineſs, and be aſſociated 
with them in the moſt pure and rational 


_ enjoyments. 


Theſe refleQions are eſpecially ſeaſon- 
able and conſolatory to thoſe who mourn 
for the loſs of pious friends. Death ſhall 
not diſſolve that ſweet unton, which now 
ſubſiſts between virtuous minds; but, on 
the contrary, ſhall render it more firm and 


_ Joyful, in conſequence of the long ſepara- 


tion that has intervened, and the improved 
faculties and diſpoſitions with which they 
ſhall meet at the reſurrection of the juſt. 
We have all of us, in the courſe of a kind 


- providence, had the experience of ſcenes 


truly delightful, even in this chequered and 
frail ſtate, We have felt what cannot be 
deſcribed, in receiving a friend back from 
the gates of the graye, or from a diſtant 
coaſt, after a long abſence and various 
ſcenes of danger. But no experience of 
perſonal pleaſure,: no deſcription to which 
the moſt glowing imagination ever aſpired, 

| can 
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can convey to us an adequate idea of the 
raptures of joy, with which virtuous friends 
| ſhall meet after the long night of ſepara- 
tion by death. Behold parents and chil- 
dren, huſbands and wives, brothers and 
ſiſters ; behold a world of virtuous friends 
congratulating upon being reſtored to life, 
reſtored to one another, and united in the 
regions of light, perfection and everlaſting 
joy. | 
The doctrine contained in my text, diſ- 
plays the excellence of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and ought to increaſe our thankful- 
neſs for it. It conveys to its votaries re- 
lief adequate to the moſt preſſing calamities 
of human life ; it affords conſolation when 
all other reſources fail; it gives us back 
our friends again; it is to the affectionate 
heart, the pearl of great price. Immorta- 
lity, without the expectation of being u- 
nited to our friends, appears a dark unplea- 


ſant proſpect. Exiſtence cut off, for ever 
cut off from the intercourſe of thoſe whom 
we love, cannot ſatisfy the deſire of the 
heart, 
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heart, Why does the name of exile grate 
the ear and weigh down the heart ? Why 
is it dreaded more than death? It is not 
the allurements of inanimate nature, the 
excellence of the climate, the richneſs of 
the ſoil, nor the verdure of the fields, 
which chain down happineſs to a narrow 
ſpot of earth. * By the rivers of Babylon 
* we ſat down; yea, we wept when we 
remembered Zion.“ Friends are the or- 
nament, the riches, and the attraction of 
our native land. With them the wilder- 
neſs and ſolitary place is made glad; and 
the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the 
roſe, My dear depagted friends, if ever I 
forget you, if ever 1 forget that religion, 
which only can render the remembrance of 
you ſupportable, may my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, and my right 
hand forget its ſkill. Thanks be to God 
who has given us the victory through Je- 
ſus Chriſt our Lord. 
261) 60 
THE END. 


